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No Nation Insensitive To World Opinion 


THOSE WHO FOUGHT SHOULD MAKE THE PEACE 


By JAMES F. BYRNES, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Peace Conference, Paris, France, July 30, 1946 


T long last we are assembled here to consider the first 
treaties of peace to be made since the military defeat 
of the Axis conspiracy to dominate the world by 

torce. 

It took six long years of war for free men to match and 
finally to master the forces arrayed to degrade and enslave 
them. 

The Axis conspiracy started in the effort of a few men 
first to gain by force ascendency over their own people and 
then to extend by force their tyranny, step by step, over 
other peoples. Their goal, and they nearly achieved it, was 
to bring the whole world under their evil power and 
influenc 

Let not us, who fought on freedom’s side, forget how 
near the shadows we came. Let not us torget that, how- 
ever great the losses and the sacrifice of our respective coun- 
tries may have been, there is not a nation represented here 
that could alone have indefinitely held out against the Axis 
tyranny. 

We live today as free men because we had friends and 
helpers in every country in the world, including brave souls 
in countries under Axis domination who, in freedom’s cause, 
were willing to risk the tortures of the concentration camp. 


FREEDOM For ALL 


We live today as free men because the freedom we fought 
for was freedom not for ourselves alone but for all man- 
kind. 

After six long years of war there is nothing that the peo- 
ple of the world now long for so much as a return to peace. 

We want our soldiers to return to their homes and 
their families. We want even those whose misfortune it 


was to be conscripted on the side of the Axis to know what 
peace and freedom mean. 

While we must be alert to see that nazism and fascism 
do not again raise their ugly heads, we must give democracy 
a chance to grow where tyranny stamped it out. Democ- 
racy cannot be imposed or taught at the point of a bayonet. 
As terror inspires terror, so good-will can inspire good-will. 

Because of our suffering during the war, we want an 
effective peace which will stand guard against the recur- 
rence of aggression, but we do not want a peace of ven- 
geance. 

We want to plant the seeds of future peace and not the 
seeds of future wars. 

And above all we must get back to conditions of peace 
without undue delay. Prolonged mass occupation of other 
countries after they have been effectively disarmed is not 
the way to get peace or any way to guard peace. 


Rapip RESTORATION 


That is why it has been the policy of the Government 
which I represent to work unremittingly for the restoration 
of conditions of peace throughout the world as rapidly as 
possible. 

Of course, after six long years of exhaustive war it is difficult 
for each nation not to think that its own ideas of peace ought 
to prevail. When the enemy is vanquished, differences on 
the making of peace are bound to be differences among allies. 

After World War I differences among the Allies were 
allowed to weaken and destroy their will to cooperate in the 
maintenance of peace. The United States unwisely decided 
to return to a policy of isolation rather than to cooperate 
and to improve a peace which fell short of its expectation. 
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Other Governments also drifted into a policy of isolation 


or appeasement. That must not happen again. 

However difficult may be the path of international co- 
operation, the United States is determined not to return to 
a policy of isolation. 

We must try to understand one another, even when we 
cannot agree with one another. We must never accept any 
disagreement as final. We must work together until we 
can find solutions which, while not perfect, are solutions 


which can be defended. 
Views oF ALL 


I am not unaware that there has been criticism of the 
meetings of representatives of the larger states to prepare 
draft treaties in advance of this conference. At times I 
myself have been critical of some of our meetings and our 
decisions, and I have always insisted that, before the final 
peace terms are drawn up, the views of’all the states which 
took an active part in the fighting must be heard and taken 
into account. 

But peace treaties which determine boundaries and the 
disposition of colonies and territories cannot be made practi- 
cally effective if they are not accepted by the principal Allied 
states, 

If the principal Allied states had not attempted to har- 
monize their views before this conference I hesitate to say 
how many months this conference would have to go on 
while efforts were being made to reconcile their positions. 

We must remember that in this world where national 
states jealously retain their sovereignty there is as yet no 
way of forcing states to accept and ratify peace treaties. 

It is not easy for any sizable deliberative body, be it a 
peace conference, a Parliament or a Congress, to function 
effectively without having the measures which it is to con- 
sider drafted in advance and drafted with a view to meeting 
the views of those whose support is deemed essential. 


Pusiic CONFERENCES 


This conference will be free not only to consider the 
drafts laid before them, but to make such recommendations 
concerning the final treaties as the conference may deter- 
mine. While the Council of Foreign Ministers has sug- 
gested certain rules of procedure, the conference is free to 
adopt its own rules of procedure. Because I believe Gov- 
ernments must respect world opinion, I hope the confer- 
ence will accept the recommendation of its commission that 





all meetings of the conference committees will be public. 

The very fact that the drafts which go before this confer- 
ence have been prepared in advance ensures that all those 
present here will have an opportunity to express themselves 
on concrete peace proposals which are likely, in some form 
or other, to find their way into the final peace treaties. 

After the last war the smaller states were free to express 
their views before the concrete peace proposals were formu- 
lated. But it took the Council of Four so long to come to 
an agreement on the important issues that the smaller states 
had little opportunity to review the actual decisions, once 
they were made by the Big Four. 


CoMMON UNDERSTANDING 


The drafts submitted to this conference are not the pro- 
posals which the United States would make if the United 
States were the sole arbiter of the peace. But neither are 
they the proposals which any other state which has collabo- 
rated in their drafting would make if it were the sole arbiter 
of the peace. The proposals, however, represent a very real 
effort on the part of the states which cooperated in their 
preparation to reach a common understanding which, in this 
imperfect world, is an indispensable condition to the estab- 
lishment of peace. 

I hope that the delegates will feel free to express the 
views of their respective states on the proposed treaties. No 
nation, large or small, can be insensitive to world opinion. 

A world longing for peace will not forgive us if, in striv- 
ing for perfection, we fail to obtain peace. 

History will judge our efforts not by what we say here, 
but by what we accomplish here. 

Since last September I have fought to bring about this 
peace conference of all the states which actually waged war 
with substantial military force against the European Axis. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers, in the drafting of the 
final treaties, is pledged not only to take into account the 
recommendations here made, but not to reject any of them 
arbitrarily. 

The United States will stand by its agreements in the 
Council. But if the conference should by a two-thirds vote 
of the Governments here represented, make a contrary rec- 
ommendation the United States will use its influence to 
secure the adoption of that recommendation by the Council. 
The United States believes that those who fought the war 
should make the peace. 


A New Chapter in the History of Europe 


TRUSTEES FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE FUTURE 


By CLEMENT. R. ATTLEE, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered at the Peace Conference, Paris, France, July 30, 1946 


WOULD like, at the outset, to thank the French 
Government and the French people, our kind hosts, 
for the excellent arrangements they have made for our 
personal comfort and for doing our business here. 
When I was last here the enemy was still fighting. Paris 
was then just beginning to recover. I rejoice to see the 
progress made since then. It is a good omen. 


Sir: We are met together to take the first step in making 
peace. We are seeking to make a beginning in re-establish- 
ing the normal relationships between nations by bringing 


back into the European family circle five erring members. 

They were not mainly responsible for the calamity which 
fell upon the world, but they have been accessories. With 
their support or acquiescence the Governments of these peo- 
ples joined in the attack on civilization. To a greater or 
lesser degree in the later stages of the struggle these peoples 
have sought to make atonement. 

By the treaties now submitted to you, we are endeavoring 
to open a new chapter in the history of Europe. I believe 
that we must approach the problems looking forward, not 
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backward; not dwelling so much on past failures as consid- 
ering how best we can make a success of the future. 


SIMPLE OBJECTIVE 


We should not be devoting ourselves to examining histori- 
cal claims or the supposed interests of particular states. 
We should keep before our minds the simple objective of 
removing from hearts of the common people in all lands the 
brooding fear of another war and of enabling them to live 
together as good citizens, not only of their own states, but 
of Europe and the world. 

In my country, as in most of yours, the Government is 
dealing with the very difficult task of reconstruction. 
Homes have been destroyed, people have had to move from 
their accustomed dwelling place and have had to change 
their occupations, while industry has been directed to war 
purposes. Now we are engaged in re-knitting the fabric of 
our national life. 

Sut we are not trying to make our life exactly on the 
old pattern. Retaining the best of the past, we are weaving 

new pattern. 

In my view, we are engaged in a comparable task in these 
peace treaties. We must seek to make a Europe in which 
peoples will live more secure and happier lives, in which 
the relationship of the members of the European families 
will be more neighborly and friendly than ever before. This 
new Europe will have, I hope, the best of the old but will 
discard much that was evil. 

Our task is limited. ‘The major task of dealing with Ger- 
many and the German people remains, but much will depend 
on how and in what spirit we manage the immediate busi- 
ness before us. 

‘These treaties in themselves are only contributors to the 

round plan of the European peace which we want to build. 
The life of the city will depend on the conduct of the inhabi- 
tants. But agreement on the plan is an essential first step. 

Twice in my lifetime the world has experienced the hor- 
rors of a world war. The peoples of America, Asia, Africa 
and Australia have been involved. The primary cause on 
each occasion has arisen from the failure of the people of 
l-urope to dwell together in amity. 

It is therefore right that those who live in other continents 
hould join with representatives of European nations to seek 
to make an enduring settlement. 

That, after all, is our primary task. The minor gains 
ind losses, the short term advantages of particular provisions 
in these treaties, are as nothing compared to the overriding 
interest of us all to make a peace that shall endure. 

The greater part of the drafts before you have been agreed 
on by the four powers. They are put forward as embodying 
the yreatest measure of agreement. Having agreed to them 
ourselves, we shall naturally support them at this confer- 
ence, but we are anxious to hear the opinion of the seven- 
teen other states to whose judgment they are now submit- 
ted. Criticisms, suggestions and recommendations made 
here must be given full consideration when the final drafts 
ire framed. 


THe Way Is Harp 


The remaining articles, which had not been agreed upon, 
will come before you and I have no doubt that the discus- 
sions here will be powerful factors in resolving difficulties 
and promoting agreement. 

The four powers should not and, indeed, cannot be irre- 
sponsive to the desires of the wider community of nations 


and equally of those nations who have made such a signifi- 
cant contribution to victory. 

Peacemakers may be blessed, but their way is hard. I 
think that whatever method had been adopted would have 
been open to criticism. The present procedure has certainly 
not passed unscathed, but whatever is said, before confer- 
ence are definitive drafts which will serve to focus the dis- 
cussions and provide a basis for our work. 

I have no doubt that many will feel that the differences 
between the four powers have taken too long to resolve. 
But the main fact is that we have now found an agreement 
on many important matters. ‘This in itself is a matter for 
rejoicing and not an occasion for criticism. For, quite 
frankly, without such an agreement the chances of produc- 
ing acceptable peace treaties would have been remote. 

I think we sometimes tend to forget that after such an 
unparalleled convulsion and a catastrophe as the last war 
the nations who did the fighting (and that includes all those 
in this hall) are very tired indeed. They are greatly exer- 
cised by domestic difficulties attending the aftermath of war; 
and for that reason we should all make quite exceptional 
efforts to see each other’s point of view. 


STIMULUS RECEDES 


As the war recedes there also recedes the stimulus of the 
common danger which brought us together. The enemy is 
broken and humble. As states, Germany and Japan can 
hardly be said to count at present; but let us never forget 
that they are still there and that their capacity for making 
trouble, if there is any disunion in the Allied ranks, is still 
very real. 

Let us not forget, either, that what brought us together 
was not so much the aggressor himself as the spirit behind 
the aggression. This spirit of militant totalitarian national- 
ism, the spirit that animated Hitler, Mussolini and the Jap- 
anese war lords, has not yet been altogether killed. It is a 
virus which still remains and the culture in which it will 
breed is famine, disease and social disruption. 

Only by a great cooperative effort can we destroy this 
virus; and the putting of our hands to just peace treaties, 
jointly agreed by the community of nations, is only a first 
step on a long road. 

My friends: I would like to end on this note. One of 
the chief characteristics of the Hitler regime was that it 
rejected all standards of conduct other than that dictated 
by its rulers. The Nuremberg trials have shown to what 
depth a supposedly civilized people could sink when there 
was no objective standard of conduct. 

We are discussing these treaties freely and openly in 
public, with the world as our audience. We can feel here 
the force of world public opinion. Let us keep our ears 
open to it, for no nation, no ruler, can afford to disregard it. 

It is indeed the essence of the democratic principles for 
which we stand that Governments should be responsive to 
the will of the people. 

We are delegates from our particular countries, but col- 
lectively we are responsible to all the peoples of the world 
who long for peace and security. We are trustees for the 
unborn children of the future in all countries. 

I can never forget a cartoon depicting a statesman of the 
Versailles treaty saying at the conclusion: 

“IT seem to hear a child cry.” A baby, labeled “1939,” 
was in the background. 

That foreboding was justified. The child cried in the 
Second World War. Let it not cry again. 








Viacheslav Molotov 








Russia’s Peace Program 


VIEWS OF SMALL NATIONS MAY BE OF VALUE 
By VIACHESLAV M. MOLOTOV, Foreign Commissar of the U.S.S.R. 
Delivered at the Peace Conference, Paris, France, July 31, 1946 


ERMIT me, on behalf of the Soviet Union, to greet 

the peace conference and bid the delegates of the 

conference success in their great and responsible work. 
The Soviet delegation expresses its special gratitude to the 
hospitable French government and the friendly people of 
France. 

This conference is destined to play an important part in 
the establishment of peace and security in Europe. It will 
have to express its views and make its recommendations on 
the drafts of peace treaties with Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. It may be said that the Paris con- 
ference is called upon to perform the task of five peace con- 
ferences, which fact stresses the importance and complexity 
of its work. 

It is a question of five countries which entered the war 
as Germany’s allies, as Hitler’s satellites, but which in the 
course of the war broke off with Germany, overthrew their 
Fascist leaders and as a rule proceeded to take an active part 
on the side of democratic countries in the war to win victory 
over Hitlerite Germany. We all shall remember the course 
of events as they developed before our eyes during the last 
war in Europe, and this will make it easier for us to find a 
correct reply to the question of safeguarding a just, durable 
and lasting peace for the future. 

Justice demands above all that we have regard in practice 
for the interests of countries which were attacked and suf- 
fered as a result of aggression. 

The Soviet Union, which itself was attacked from dif- 
ferent directions and bore an exceptionally heavy burden of 
the invasion of Fascist hordes of Germany, as well as Italy, 
Romania, Hungary and Finland, deeply sympathizes with 
all the peoples who suffered from aggression. The Soviet 
Union once more from this rostrum greets the peoples of 
Allied countries who fought with self-denial against our 
common enemies, and expresses its firm determination to 
support them in their just demands for the punishment of 
war criminals, indemnification of damage caused them and 
establishment of a just peace. The Soviet Union cannot 
take a different view of its duties toward Allies. 

It must be clear to us that the attacking countries which 
went to war as Germany’s Allies should be held responsible 
for the crimes in their ruling circles. Aggression and inva- 
sion of foreign countries must not go unpunished if one is 
really anxious to prevent new aggressions and invasions. 

Impunity in such cases and refusal to defend the legiti- 
mate rights of states which suffered from aggression have 
nothing in common with the interests of a just and lasting 
peace, and can only play into the hands of those who are 
engaged in preparation for fresh acts of aggression in pur- 
suit of predatory and imperialistic ends. 

The Soviet Union is one of those countries which are 
steadfastly fighting for the establishment of a durable peace 
and security of nations. This determines the attitude of the 
Soviet government in questions relating to peace treaties 
with the former satellites of Germany. The U.S.S.R. is 


fully conscious of the fact that, as a result of democratic 
reforms, the countries which were allied to Hitlerite Ger- 


many took in the last stage of the war a new path, and in 
certain cases rendered the Allied states considerable assist- 
ance in the struggle for complete liquidation of the German 
aggressor. 

It is precisely for this reason that the Soviet Union 
acknowledges these states should be compensated for the 
damage caused them, not in full, but in part, in a definite 
and restricted measure. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union is opposed to all attempts to impose on the former 
satellites of Germany all sorts of outside interference in 
their economic life, and declines such demands on these 
countries and such pressure on these peoples as are incom- 
patible with their state sovereignty and national dignity. 
It will be easy to see this when one becomes familiar with 
the texts of the armistice terms for Romania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland, which were fully made public im- 
mediately after their signatures. Since then, on the initia- 
tive of the Soviet government, a number of clauses laid 
down by armistice agreements were lightened, which fact is 
to be accounted for by the desire to facilitate in these coun- 
tries a transition to economic and general national revival 
after the war. 

It is also on this basis that the peace treaties with these 
countries should be drawn up. 

It is no accident that the countries of Fascist and semi- 
Fascist type proved to be the former satellites of Germany. 
The Italy of Mussolini, as we know, was part of the Hitler 
Axis. Romania and Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland, found 
themselves in the grasp of Hitler agents who involved those 
states in war against democratic countries. 

The second world war was unleashed by Fascism, and 
ended only when Fascism was conquered and smashed. We 
know now that Fascism and aggression go hand in hand in 
our time. This explains why all the peace treaties submitted 
to the conference especially refer to the necessity to prevent 
a revival of Fascism and to the necessity to consolidate demo- 
cratic foundations in the states which are former satellites of 
Germany. 

In this respect the peace treaties in our time substantially 
differ from the peace treaties concluded after the first world 
war, and this is quite natural. It is natural that the declara- 
tion on liberated Europe adopted at the Crimea conference 
of the leaders of three Allied powers—Great Britain, the 
United States and the Soviet Union—lays special stress on 
the necessity “to destroy the last vestiges of Nazism and 
Fascism” and enable liberated peoples to create democratic 
institutions of their own choice. It will be impossible to 
safeguard a durable peace and security unless the last vestiges 
of Fascism, which provoked the second world war, have been 
destroyed. 

If, however, we still have to deal with the question of the 
Fascist regime in Spain, then the time must not be too distant 
when democratic countries will be able to help the Spanish 
people, who groan under Franco’s regime, to put an end to 
this survival, bred by Hitler and Mussolini, which is danger- 
ous to the cause of peace. 

At any rate, the interests of all freedom-loving peoples 
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demand that we bring to an end the fight against Fascism, 
which is the most dangerous aggression in our time. 

The five draft peace treaties are submitted to this confer- 
ence. These drafts have been prepared by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in conformity with the well known special 
decision on this subject. 

As we know, the Council of Foreign Ministers was set up 
at the Berlin conference last year. ‘Chis decision was adopted 
on the initiative of the United States of America, For its 
part, the Soviet government favored this suggestion from the 
very outset. And the Soviet government has always held 
that the unswerving and punctual implementation of this 
decision should not be the merely formal duty of appropriate 
governments, but is a decisive prerequisite of the successful 
work of this council. 

It is justly said that the big states would not impose their 
will upon small countries. ‘The case of Germany shows what 
threat harbors in the unrestrained imperialist desire to 
domineer other peoples and to gain ascendancy over the 
world. 

On the other hand, democratic countries are familiar with 
the methods of cooperation which produced the positive re- 
sults both during the war and in the period subsequent to it. 
The Council of Foreign Ministers was set up just so that 
questions might be settled, not in the manner of imposing 
upon some states the will of other states, but in the manner 
of arriving at joint decisions and arrangements. ‘The ex- 
ample of the drafting of peace treaties proves to us that cer- 
tain positive results have been achieved by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. 

We can claim this, though we by no means feel that the 
just aspirations of Allied peoples have found adequate reflec- 
tion in those drafts. 

But, on the other hand, we cannot overlook the fact that at 


the present the decisions of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
are assailed by all sorts of reactionary elements who are 
stuffed with anti-Soviet prejudices and who base their calcu- 
lations on frustration of the cooperation among great powers. 
The draft peace treaties submitted to the conference deal 
a new blow to the efforts of these gentlemen. It is sufficient 
to become familiar with the proposals contained in the draft 
peace treaties in order to see that the democratic countries 
which prepared them performed in this case a work which is in 
the main in keeping with the interests of countries, both big 
and small, which are anxious to strengthen world peace 
and the security of nations. 

The conference will be able to discuss at length all ques- 
tions involved in the peace treaties. Our conference is at- 
tended by delegations with equal rights which represent 
twenty-one nations. Here every one of us has an oppor- 
tunity to state his views freely and to express his agreement 
or disagreement with this or that part of any peace treaty. 
It has been assured here that any such view will be heard 
with due respect and that it may be of considerable value in 
the final consideration of the draft peace treaties. 

Here the views of the states, former satellites of Germany, 
will also be heard. The Soviet delegation has no doubt that 
to the voice of these states, too, we shall listen with due 
attention. 

As a Soviet delegate I have reason to say so, because since 
the time they withdrew from the enemy’s camp and went 
to war against Hitlerism and embarked upon a path of 
democratic and social reforms in the interests of the masses 
of the people, the Soviet Union has come to establish friendly 
relations with those countries. 

All this gives us grounds to hope for the genuine success 
of the conference in the interests of all freedom-loving 
peoples. 


Spain Today 


REVIEW AND PROGRAM OF SPAIN’S POLICY 
By FRANCISCO FRANCO, Chief of State of Spain 
Delivered before the Spanish Parliament, May 14, 1946 


N the occasion of this new stage in the development 
of the Spanish Parliament, it is our duty to pause 
for a moment in order to review what has been 

accomplished thus far, and to define the work that lies ahead. 
During the stage that has now been completed, the evolution 
and improvement of our political institutions has continued 
with determination of purpose and without interruption, 
thus permitting us to heal the wounds of war and to estab- 
lish a legitimate government. And this task has been ac- 
complished in a relatively short time, if we are to compare 
it with the time that has been required by other countries to 
settle their internal wars, and if we keep in mind that other 
countries have not been faced with this problem in the midst 
of all the difficulties of a world war, which delayed con- 
siderably our reconstruction and recovery. 

During this period in the life of the Parliament, it has 
demonstrated its efficacy in the improvement and revision of 
laws, which have made it possible to solve, with the assist- 
ance of this distinguished and representative national body, 
the large and important problems with which are concerned 
many of the laws that have been framed. 

In this new task it was deemed advisable to carry out 


certain modifications in its composition which were being 
requested from very important sections of the country, such 
as the provincial legislatures, which demanded the right to 
participate in the legislative work, as well as various other 
corporations and entities which, by virtue of their number 
and their intellectual and economic character, were justified 
in requesting representation. Members of Parliament, added 
in this way, took the place of Members selected in accord- 
ance with the law authorizing the Chief of State to appoint 
them. 

If the principal purpose of a nation’s Parliament is to 
collaborate and participate in legislative work, it can be 
stated that there has never been a period in our history in 
which this has been done more effectively. This effective 
and constructive stage in the history of Parliament, during 
which it has been in open session for three years without 
interruption, stands out in contrast to the stages through 
which former Parliaments passed, in which in recent years 
they were not even able to approve the national budget. 

The life of nations in modern times is so intense, complex, 
and agitated, that it carries within itself many obstacles, 
without the need of their further increase through the de, 
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structive work of political groups interested solely in their 
own betterment. In modern times legislative problems de- 
mand efficacy and resoluteness, and the natural discussion of 
what is considered best should not be permitted to be com- 
promised by selfish interests and the passions of special 
groups. This explains why your great public sessions have 
been conducted with prudence: before the eyes of the nation, 
and why the debates and battles of conflicting viewpoints 
have been settled in committee meetings, where in greater 
privacy discussions can be carried on with complete liberty 
and efficacy, free from any vain posture before the public, 
which nullifies the spirit of collaboration, work, and the 
resort to reason which must preside over the drafting and 
improvement of laws. 

I want to express my gratitude to the members of Parlia- 
ment for their patriotic, loyal, and intelligent collaboration 
during the period that has now terminated, a period so 
difficult in the life of the world, and for which the nation 
will be eternally grateful. I hope that in the stage which you 
now enter, your tasks will be crowned with the same or even 
greater success. 


Spain Has No Po.uitricat ProBLems 


A transcendent event has taken place during these last 
years which has left deep repercussions in the internal life of 
every nation: the termination of the World War. It is not 
easy to return to normality after such a devastating war, nor 
to control the passions which only yesterday were let loose 
and encouraged. We still live in the reflection of victory, 
and there are those who still are attempting to fish in 
troubled waters, and who under the pretext of victory at- 
tempt to interfere in matters which are exclusively the 
interest and private affairs of nations. With this purpose in 
mind, some people beyond our borders speak of the Spanish 
political problem. I deny that Spain has any political prob- 
lem to be solved. Our political problems have been resolved 
with our blood and our labor. The great political problems 
are those which are still being debated in many countries 
which took part in the great war, and whose governments 
have proved incapable of solving the urgent problems which 
they have accumulated. Spain met and solved her problem 
seven years ago, and, as I stated before, she is marching for- 
ward, step by step, with rigorous exactness. 

Having protected this indisputable principle of the national 
sovereignty of nations in their internal affairs, it is worth 
our while to analyze here the criticisms that have been made 
of us abroad. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE JUDICIAL BRANCH OF THE 
GOVERNMENT, AND INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


The first error that is committed by these critics consists 
in the desire to present our regime as a dictatorial govern- 
ment, attempting thereby to attribute extraordinary and 
despotic powers to the authority which I exercise, whereas 
it is precisely in Spain where the National Government 
functions within the laws, and subject it to the norms of pre- 
established law, and where judicial power is exercised by 
proficient magistrates and judges, with many years of ex- 
perience, who have exercised their functions under the Mon- 
archy and the Republic, and who carry out their judicial 
activities completely independent of the executive power. 
Furthermore, all Spaniards have free access to the courts to 
obtain the just protection of their rights. Never in the life 
of any nation has justice been carried out within a sphere of 
greater independence. 

The Council of State has been increased in size and in its 
functions, for it now deals with damage appeals of public 





officials, is connected preceptively in all cases under the old 
law of Contabilidad, and the Ministerial departments follow 
its advice in the execution of all types of laws. In short, this 
high authority not only exercises the traditional functions it 
has exercised through the course of history, but does so with 
the greatest integrity and within a broader sphere of activity. 

The Charter of Spaniards, which sets forth the natural 
and social rights of the individual, was put into operation in 
all its vigor six months ago, and notwithstanding the world 
situation and the activities and agitation which foreign 
propagandists are attempting to foment, the traditional rights 
which the Charter guarantees have not been suspended for a 
single day. 

Some months ago the Law of Referendum was promul- 
gated, for which the necessary census is in an advanced stage 
of preparation. This law has established the right of public 
and direct expression of opinion in the passage of laws which 
are considered to be of unusual national importance. The 
election of syndical and corporative representatives to sit in 
Parliament has already taken place, and, shortly, new local 
elections will set up new provincial corporations in accord- 
ance with the new Code of Local Administration, which will 
permit the inclusion of a broader and more vigorous popular 
element in your representative bodies. 

The Spanish Parliament receives the laws of the Govern- 
ment that are proposed, analyzes them, discusses them, and 
revises or perfects their content. In short, the laws do not 
represent the will or the fancy of a single man, nor of a 
single Government body, but are promulgated only after they 
have received the approval of the people through their rep- 
resentatives in this parliamentary body. 

Can it be argued, then, that a regime that functions in 
this manner, with a Parliament whose sessions are open to 
the public view continuously, and which during the three 
years in which the last legislature has been in session has 
discussed and approved so many and such important laws, 
constitutes an arbitrary or despotic dictatorial regime? ‘This 
Spanish reality, on the basis of its institutions, and in the 
manner in which it exercises its authority, stands undaunted 
against the stupid accusation of dictatorship with which 
malicious critics abroad wish to brand our regime. 

An attempt has also been made to question its origin and 
legitimacy, as though revolutions and wars have not been the 
origin of most of the regimes that exist in the world today. 
Our victory saved a society that was on the point of perish- 
ing; it has fulfilled and continues to fulfill all of its interna- 
tional agreements and obligations, including those contracted 
by other previous Spanish regimes; it has attained, in its 
time, the full recognition of nearly all the independent 
nations of the world, and through these years has presided 
over the life and judicial relations of the nation, guaranteeing 
peace, order, and progress; it receives the assistance of the 
people repeatedly on all occasions, which are frequent indeed, 
when the people are concerned—titles, as may be seen, of un- 
blemished origin and of clear legitimacy which no authority 
on political law the world over can fail to recognize. 

Another unjust charge that has been made against us is 
that our Government, attained at the cost of so many sacri- 
fices by Spaniards, was made possible by a small number of 
volunteers who fought in our lines. Is there not more strength 
and expression of will and feeling in the action of 1,200,000 
Spanish soldiers who fought for a cause, than is to be found 
in the act of depositing a slip of paper in an urn, which is 
subject to all the frauds and falsifications which are con- 
stantly occurring under the system of elections? Ours is not 
a system of frauds or pasteboards. Revolutions and wars 
are the handmaids of history and the origin of the majority 
of the nations. 
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But is it not true that in Europe is occurring exactly that 
which they are unjustly attempting to accuse us of? Are not 
the governments which are now being set up in the invaded 
countries being founded upon the victory and the bayonets 
of the foreigners who liberated them? 

But this has not been the case in Spain. Our victory was 
won through the efforts of those 1,200,000 Spanish soldiers 
who constituted the core of the National Army that at- 
tained victory, among whom the few thousand foreign 
volunteers constituted a very small group, especially when 
compared to the very large numbers of international Com- 
munist brigades which, with the defeat of the Red armies 
at the gates of Madrid, scurried to the Catalonian border. 
‘Thus there were foreign volunteers on both sides, but with 
one great difference: on the side of the Reds they constituted 
the basis of its resistance against the Nationalist forces, 
whereas on the side of the latter they constituted simply a 
symbolic act of solidarity on the part of other countries with 
the Catholic case of the Spanish Nationalist Movement. 
‘They speak of Germans and Italians, yet they remain silent 
with regard to the Portuguese, Irish, Roumanian, and many 
other groups of volunteers who joined our legions. 

When on various occasions the matter of the withdrawal 
of foreign volunteers was discussed, it was the authorities 
of the Red zone who refused to accept such action, for they 
considered that such a withdrawal would gravely prejudice 
the effectiveness of their army. On the Nationalist side it 
was exactly the contrary, for we had an over-abundance of 
Spanish volunteers, and native Spaniards offered their ser- 
vices and replaced over 10,000 foreign volunteers who were 
repatriated, the Reds refusing to take similar action, with the 
result that the victory of the International Committee on 
Non-Intervention was forced to leave. But this outside sup- 
port, which constituted but a drop of water in the sea, so 
distant now from the present, had greater weight and im- 
portance in those moments when, with victory achieved and 
order assured, all the nations hastened to recognize us. This 
is why we can brand as charlatanry the insidious allusions 
as to the origins of our regime, which have come to constitute 
a medium of bargaining in international diplomatic transac- 
tions. 


Tre CHRISTIAN SOURCE OF SPANISH LIFE 


Others attempt to present us before the world as Nazi- 
Fascists and anti-Democratic. If at one time we were not 
concerned with this confusion due to the prestige that was 
enjoyed throughout the world by the nations of that type 
of regime, today, when the defeated nations have been sub- 
jected to acts of cruelty and ignominy, it is only just that 
we point out the very distinctive characteristics of our Gov- 
ernment. 

All systems of government embody good, acceptable, or 
had features. In none of them is everything undesirable and 
nefarious. That is why one may agree on some things and 
reject others. Spain is a nation of strong temperament, and 
of distinctive characteristics, in which only a frivolous and 
decadent minority accepts foreign models or mentors. 

The greatest and most abysmal difference between our 
system and that of the Nazi-Fascists is the Catholic charac- 
ter of the regime which now presides over the destinies of 
Spain. Racism, religious persecution, violence toward con- 
science, imperialistic designs on neighbors, the shadow of 
cruelty, have no place in the spiritual and Catholic sense 
which directs our life. It is precisely because of this char- 
acteristic of our regime that Spain condemns, more than any 
other nation, the excesses and crimes which today are re- 
ferred to as Nazi-Fascist characteristics, although unfortu- 
nately the Nazis have been equalled and even surpassed in 


these practices under the Communist systems. It is one 
thing for a Spaniard to condemn without exception the 
crimes committed in the concentration camps of Jews and 
prisoners in Europe, now being publicized, and it is another 
thing for a Spaniard to approve the lancing of the dead. 

Whenever passion dominates justice through the absence 
of a Christian sense to rule over the relations between men, 
those cruel and monstrous acts take place which today alarm 
the world, and which we experienced, although on a smaller 
scale, in the chekas and prisons of Red Spain. May God 
deliver the nations of the world from these eclipses of the 
spirit. 

The malice of those who wish to deduce, from our normal 
relations with the vanquished nations, a tacit approval of the 
errors that they committed, cannot be denied. Spain had no 
motive for rancorous passion against Germany. Throughout 
the course of history the two countries were never enemies, 
and in recent moments of difficulty in our country, she was 
friendly and understanding toward us. If the foreign policy 
of the German nation had been more shrewd and sensible, 
and if she had not crossed the Polish Corridor and provoked 
the war, perhaps she might have become the ally of Great 
Britain, which she apparently attempted to accomplish in 
her dealings with the British Ambassador in Berlin. 


Our Democracy Is CATHOLIC AND ORGANIC 


As for the charge that Spain is undemocratic, it would be 
necessary to discuss this point at great length. The forms, 
concepts, and patterns which through the passage of time 
have come to characterize the democracies, vary with the 
character and the political and economic circumstances of 
each nation. Nor do we see unity in the interpretation of 
the word “democracy” abroad, for there are almost as many 
democracies as there are countries, as a result of which it 
comes to constitute a panacea which is interpreted to suit 
one’s purpose but denied to others. 

We reject the monopoly which wishes to take unto itself 
this concept and use it to serve every malicious purpose. 
That which emphasizes the value of the human person, the 
full value of the individual, is more important to us than 
the formalistic and garrulous type of democracy which ex- 
ploits him. Against this conventional type of democracy we 
present a Catholic and organic democracy, which dignifies 
and elevates man, guaranteeing to him his individual and 
collective rights, and which does not permit his exploitation 
by means of bosses and professional political parties, but 
rather opens to him every avenue through the Brotherhoods, 
syndicates, corporations, or provincial and local organisms, 
in which he works out his existence and of which he has full 
knowledge. 

In what human mind can it be possible to assume that a 
concept with over twenty centuries of existence must be sup- 
planted or reinterpreted at a particular moment in the polli- 
tical life of the world, precisely the most unstable moment, 
and molded in an exclusive form on advice from abroad? 
Counsels from abroad are not always noble and disinterested. 
It is paradoxical that the attempt is being made to deny the 
term democratic to a country which lives and acts in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Catholic faith, which stamps 
its laws with a deep Christian spirit, and directs the life of 
the people through the activities that traditionally have char- 
acterized our country, with its representative Parliament, 
the members of which are elected by the municipalities, 
syndicates, and Brotherhoods, and which has established the 
direct referendum of the Spanish people for deciding prob- 
lems of unusual significance; and, on the other hand, coun- 
tries are proclaimed to be democratic which suppress the 
will of the electorate, are governed by bands of undesirable 
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refugees inspired by the will of the invader, persecute the 

priests of the Christian faith, and jail, deport and liquidate 
innocent persons with complete impunity and without the 
slightest moral sense in their policies. We do not accept the 
type of democracy which accepts anything. For us such 
democracies constitute a monstrous collective slavery. 

The practice of Catholic principles in the government of a 
nation leads it unmistakably toward the dignification and 
moral uplifting of man, which constitutes the most firm basis 
of democracy. The equality of all men before the law and 
their equal opportunity to progress are fundamental Chris- 
tian principles. The right to work is also one of the bases 
of Catholic life. Social security in meeting the necessities of 
life will never be defined more correctly than in that social 
monument raised by Leo XIII in his Rerum Novarum. 

In the present crisis which the world is suffering, the 
materialistic concept of life has played a considerable part, 
for it is dragging the world to the greatest of catastrophes. 
If the life and governments of the nations that instigated the 
war had functioned on the principles of Catholic morality, 
we would not be lamenting today the catastrophe which has 
left a bloody trail all over the world, and which has sunk 
so many nations in the depths of despotism and misery. The 
statement by a nation that it is Catholic, that its life and 
legislation are carried out in accordance with the principles 
ot Christian morality, constitutes the greatest guarantees for 
the national or-international political acts which that nation 
is called upon to carry out. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST VERSUS MATERIALISM 


The principles of Catholic morality are universally ac- 
cepted. ‘That which is unjust in the Catholic order is unjust 
under all principles of sound morality. The liberal doctrine 
under which an effort was made to limit the Church ex- 
clusively to the practice of religion within the Church temple, 
denying it the right to intervene and influence the general 
life of the people, is in open conflict with the concept of a 
Catholic nation and with the transcendent mission which 
corresponds to the Church of Christ. The Church has little 
to do beyond its mission of evangelization and moral uplift 
when the entire life of a nation is imbued with the principles 
of Catholic morality. But when materialism dominates, and 
immorality in laws and customs rule over public life, making 
society a center of corruption and misdirection, it is impera- 
tive for the Church to carry the principles of morality and 
faith into every area in which misdirection is in evidence. If 
we really want peace and brotherhood between nations and 
peoples, we must return to the life of the spirit, and grant the 
maximum of freedom for the extension and propagation of 
the Gospel. 

All political systems look toward the general good of 
their people, sacrificing egoism and personal interest to the 
needs of the public weal. Therefore, in a nation totally or 
almost totally Catholic, the general good will reside in 
that.which is the aim and purpose of Catholic life. It will 
look upon man as the possessor of eternal values, since his 
supernatural destiny is the entire purpose of his existence, 
without thereby harming non-Catholics, since the principles 
of Catholic morality are a light and gentle yoke for all 
mortals. If, on the other hand, a nation has many sects, and 
large areas imbued with laicism, it would be understood that 
the general good would be sought in that which is the com- 
mon denominator of the majority of citizens, but without 
limiting in the least the freedom of conscience and the 
religious services of the Catholic Church, which, without 
harming anyone, brings only good to the general life of a 
nation. However, the norms that would govern a nation 


of this type would not be the same as those which would 
necessarily be those for Catholic nations. 





For us the perfect state is a Catholic State. It is not suf- 
ficient for us that a nation be Christian in order to assure its 
fulfillment of the principles of Catholic morality. It is 
necessary to have laws which maintain these principles and 
correct abuses; and to have a single morality at the top so 
that the law may be interpreted and faithfully carried out. 
Everyone is familiar with those men who call themselves 
good Catholics but who, accustomed to a century of liberal- 
ism, of passiveness, of freedom for the exploitation of man 
by his fellow man, need to be limited in their actions by the 
Government in order to assure the fulfillment of their 
Catholic social duties. It would be of no use to merely 
enunciate these duties if the law did not demand their ful- 
fillment. 

The difference between Catholic justice and laic justice, 
not to mention atheistic justice, is so great that a veritable 
abyss lies between them. The former has a moral conscience, 
the latter is cold and heartless. Among strictly honest per- 
sons, the latter could assure that each person would receive 
that which is justly due him; but that is not sufficient, for 
the person deserving nothing would receive nothing. Charity 
is necessary, to give even that which we have no right to 
give, and this can only exist under a justice presided over 
by a spiritual concept of life under the rule of the Gospel. 
This is the greatest difference that exists between the social 
justice which we practice, and that which is enunciated but 
practiced with difficulty, by the non-Catholic nations of the 
world, 


FREEDOM FRoM WANT AND TERRORISM 


Spain has been an example to the world of what the prac- 
tice of Catholic doctrine can attain. With it she has over- 
come the greatest crisis in all her history, and has attained 
her reconstruction without any outside aid. Catholicism 
constitutes a whole way of living and being, unknown to 
those who do not practice it. 

We are labeled reactionaries and enemies of freedom, when 
as a matter of fact there is no greater moderation than is to 
be found in Catholicism, nor a source of greater freedom. 
The concept of freedom has evolved considerably through 
the years. Today, as the premises of the old civil liberties, 
the two principal freedoms appear with great urgency: free- 
dom from want and freedom from terrorism, without which 
no other freedom can be enjoyed. 

There frequently appears in a nation a conflict in the 
interpretation of freedom, the clash between individual free- 
dom and collective freedom, the right of the individual 
and the rights of collective society, that of one section and 
that of the nation, and therefore limitations, accepted every- 
where throughout the world, are imposed for the general 
good. 

Granted the principle of sacrificing special interests for the 
general good, the acceptance of the labor strike, for example, 
cannot be explained as a coercive instrument to attain justice. 
A modern state must be totally impregnated with a sense of 
social justice, and must have its courts, institutions and es- 
tablished means of arbitration. It cannot watch with indif- 
ference the stoppage or slowing down of production, the ruin 
of industry, or the deterioration of the economy, or permit 
one section of the country to attack and endanger the free- 
dom of the nation. Justice by taking the law into one’s hands 
is the law of the jungle, a phenomenon of backward societies 
and not of civilization. 7 

If we analyze our legislation during these last nine years, 
and the manner in which we have come to define the prin- 
ciples and necessities of our social order, we shall see that 
despite the vacuum in which the world wishes to place us, 
they are now looked upon as a new discovery in other coun- 
tries. We defined freedom from want various years ago in 
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Due Fruits or INorGANIC DEMOCRACY IN SPAIN 


The political systems of nations should be judged by their 
fruits and not by the speculations of those inspired by poli- 
tical malice. 

There have been two manners of governing people, of 
which Spain is an eloquent example: under the spiritual 
principles of a Catholic social order, or under the indiffer- 
ence of laicism. The fruits of the first method were seen in 
our Golden Age, unequalled by any other nation; the fruits 
of the second method have been the tragic years of the Re- 
public, which terminated by disgracing Spain in the eyes 
of the world. 

The life of the Spanish nation has been so intense in 
prodigious experiences that it is well to recall briefly the 
fruits reaped by Spain under the liberal parliamentary system 
based on political parties, from the time of the Cortes (Par- 
liament) of Cadiz, which drew up a constitution inspired 
by the ideas of the French Revolution, up to the present 
National Movement. 

During the first period, which extended from the Cortes 
of Cadiz, of September 1810, to the return of Ferdinand 
VII in March of 1814, Spain passed through a war of 
independence and three regencies, and during that time our 
first constitution was promulgated. 

From the return of Ferdinand VII, in March of 1814, 
until his death in September of 1833, slightly over nineteen 
years, we experienced a constant struggle between absolutism 
and liberalism: six years of absolutism with the repression 
of liberals, three years of Liberalism with the brutal persecu- 
tion of the absolutists, and ten years of moderate absolutism 
until the accession of the Queen Ruler, with continuous re- 
bellions and uprisings, a civil war which led to foreign armed 
intervention, the loss of nearly all our possessions throughout 
the world, and the sowing of the seeds of the Carlist War. 

During the next period, from the death of Ferdinand VII 
until the dethroning of Isabel I1, from September of 1833 to 
September of 1868, Spanish life could not have been more 
agitated. In thirty-five years there were forty-one govern- 
ments and two civil wars, the first lasting six years; two 
regencies and one queen removed from the throne; three 
new constitutions, fifteen military uprisings, numerous dis- 
turbances, the repeated killing of priests, sackings, reprisals, 
persecutions, an attempt upon the life of the Queen, and 
two uprisings in Cuba. A veritable paradise! 

From the removal of Isabel I] from the throne to the 
reign of Alfonso XIII, slightly less than thirty-four years, 
there were twenty-seven changes in government, a foreign 
King who reigned two years, a Republic which had four 
presidents in eleven months; a civil war that lasted seven 
years (the last Carlist War); various Republican revolu- 
tions, uprisings, and cantonal disturbances; a war with the 
United States and the loss of the last remnants of our colo- 
nial empire; two presidents of the Republic assassinated, and 
two new constitutions. 


From the coronation of Alfonso XIII to April 4, 1931, a 
period in which Spain, bled white and in ruins, led a more 
tranquil life, during the first twenty-eight years there were 
twenty-nine governments, two presidents were assassinated, 
three attempts were made upon the life of the King, and 
there were various revolutionary movements, a military dis- 
turbance, and the setting up of a dictatorship. The dictator- 
ship lasted seven years, the only interlude, with the termina- 
tion of the war in Morocco, of peace, order, and progress. 
The year that followed witnessed two changes of government 
which led to the dethroning of the King and the termination 
of our traditional monarchy. 


THE BALANCE SHEET OF THE REPUBLIC 


The Republic, which was in existence from April of 1931 
to July of 1936, epitomized all the changes, revolutions and 
anarchy of all the previous periods. In slightly more than 
five years there were two presidents, twelve changes in gov- 
ernment, one constitution which was constantly suspended, 
repeated burnings of convents and churches, and religious 
persecutions; seven potentially important movements which 
upset public order, one Communist revolution, a secessionist 
movement in two regions, and the assassination of the leader 
of the opposition by order of the government. ‘The record 
could not be more tragic. If for other nations the demo- 
cratic, inorganic, party system constitutes a happy or at least 
tolerable one, it may be clearly seen what it has constituted 
for Spain, what it has represented through the course of 
history, and what could be expected of what is being stupidly 
and gratuitously offered us from abroad by those without 
the slightest right to a voice in our internal affairs. 


Tue SAME Systems Do Nor Fir Aut Nations 


It is precisely today, with the failure of materialist doc- 
trines abroad, and when people are beginning to feel a desire 
and thirst for spiritual values, that the partisans of material- 
ism and the enemies of the faith of Christ are raising their 
voices in unison in an effort to disturb the peace of a nation 
which desires only to follow the paths of truth and justice. 

All nations are not the same, nor can the same systems be 
applied to all of them. ‘The individualism of Spaniards fre- 
quently leads them to egotism or anarchy. ‘That is why the 
spirit of unity and the maintenance of discipline are 
especially indispensable, and this cannot be attained by the 
same means and procedures that are employed in other 
nations which in their character are more inclined to organ- 
ization and obedience. By the same token, the discipline in 
a legion composed of hard-headed men of action is quite 
different from one whose ranks are filled by forced enlist- 
ment. 

In this present era of world events, the inhibitions which 
the liberal system has established, and which capitalism and 
materialism have ably exploited, explain why the technical 
and material progress which the world has experienced 
have not been accompanied by the moral advancement which 
could have led us to a more just and equitative distribution 
of wealth. Goods multiply and people multiply, and yet the 
latter become increasingly lacking in material needs. If we 
can say that to the great century of liberalism we owe in 
great part the increase of natural wealth, we also can justly 
accuse it of having increased the misery and want of the 
world. 

No one can deny that we live in a period of transition 
in the political life of the world, precipitated by the war, 
that a new atmosphere and new needs have been created of 
which political institutions must take cognizance, that the 
attempt to perpetuate that which yesterday was unservice- 
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able and depleted, without transforming it in accordance 
with modern needs, will lead unmistakably to conditions of 
anarchy and violence, and that in this combination of cir- 
cumstances the thirst for social justice which imbues the 
masses is exploited to the advantage of the vigilant impre- 
sarios of the class struggle. 

As a result of the war, nations have lost the margins of 
wealth which they formerly possessed, and their govern- 
ments must necessarily be more technical, more just, and 
more orderly. The problem of ubtaining the goods required 
for the needs of the population makes Government fiscaliza- 
tion and intervention necessary in order to assure the con- 
tinued operation of industrial plants and the proper direction 
of agricultural activities, which in turn make for limitations 
and difficulties, thereby affecting the freedom of production 
and commerce. As the population increases and the difh- 
culties of the world multiply, this intervention is accepted 
as being more urgent and necessary. Thus, in their political 
systems, nations must weigh these conditions, and organ- 
izations concerned with natural resources, industry, and 
agriculture must intervene when necessary, so that all of the 
activities of the nation may contribute directly toward the 
attainment of the best and least onerous solution of the 
problems that present themselves. 

If the life of our nation would continue to follow the old 
paths, which failed us in the last century, we would perhaps 
experience a momentary sensation of freedom, only to fall 
into the greatest and most terrible of catastrophes. It is 
one thing for the Government to follow a political course 
of freedom and broader opportunities, freeing production 
from intervention in so far as is possible, and another to 
close one’s eyes to reality, and to the existence of a necessity 
which has been facing all the nations of the world, thereby 
abandoning the keystone to all political action, which is the 
governing of the nation and the general well-being of the 
governed. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC TRANSFORMATION OF SPAIN 


The world has not become aware of the fact that Spain 
has undergone a profound and intelligent political trans- 
formation during the last ten years. As in the economic 
order Spaniards have learned by hard experience to look to 
the heavens and think of fruitful rainfalls, the condition 
of their fields, or the difficulties of transportation, in the 
political order as well as the damage that was suffered by 
the Spanish people in the course of recent years has been so 
great and so profound that the country has awakened from 
its past political lethargy with an intelligent and clear vision, 
conscious that it must be ever vigilant to defend the peace 
and the political stability that have been attained. The 
trying political experience through which we recently have 
passed has awakened and developed the political consciousness 
of our various social classes, and all Spaniards now know 
only too well what their personal interests are and to what 
extent they must serve the interests of the nation. 

This spirit of service which defines our way of life is 
beginning to be recognized throughout the world, and we 
Spaniards are not the only ones who follow this concept, 
subordinating personal interests in the service of the com- 
munity. 

The state of apathy, indifference, and disdain for the 
public weal which the liberal and parliamentary system had 
produced in our country a few years ago, is evident today 
in other European countries. Abstention from and indiffer- 
ence toward civic duties especially impede the middle and 
intellectual classes, which constitute the influential classes, 





and it is not a lack of knowledge of their duties which led 
them to this political course, but rather the intimate convic- 
tion of the inefhicacy of the system. 

Can there be greater symptoms of demoralization than 
these in a political system? Sometimes it is the intellectual 
who rebels upon seeing his vote lost to a mass of uneducated 
voters; at other times it is the masses that become demoral- 
ized on seeing their vote immediately altered by fraud. And 
thus is created a spirit of lack of faith and of hope, which 
finally makes emigration the ideal of disillusioned youth, as 
has occurred in our neighboring country. 


Tue Concept oF RIGHTISTS AND Lerrists Has BEEN 
ABANDONED 


There persists throughout the world the old concept of 
rightists and leftists, which has been abandoned by us. We 
cast aside these old classifications ten years ago. We accept 
from the right that which is permanent and inalienable ; the 
maintaining of our Catholic faith, loyal service to the nation, 
and the preservation of the principles of economic progress. 
The rest we reject as old and backward. On the other 
hand, we struggle to attain a social justice more broad, 
generous, and just than has ever been propounded by any 
of the political and social movements led by the leftists. “he 
rights of the individual as set forth by us, surpass those 
contained in any of the most advanced materialist programs, 
for to material well-being we add the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and the greatest spiritual benefits. 

Our political system does not deceive, for it is clear and 
sincere, and is open to any possible betterment and improve- 
ment, ready to borrow from other parts of the world that 
which represents a useful lesson, a mark of progress, or a 
human good. But we have had too much experience to 
accept without question that which history has demonstrated 
to be our destruction or our ruin, and the paradise which 
we see in our neighbor’s house today can hardly be a tempta- 
tion to anyone. 

The gathering of men into many heterogeneous groups, 
which is a degeneration of politics (the recent plebiscite in 
France is an example), has been substituted by us with the 
natural and traditional groups in society. Let us see why. 

The political views of men are influenced decisively by 
their particular activities in society. If we judge another, 
and it is a soldier who passes judgment, his opinion is influ- 
enced unconsciously by his strong ideas concerning service 
to his country, correction, the gift of leadership, the sense 
of discipline, the manner of assuring order, etc., etc. If he 
is a Government official, that which concerns him most is 
the defense of national interests, and this becomes the basis 
of his opinion. If he is a priest or religious, it is public 
morality, freedom of religious worship, assistance to the 
needy, or the Catholic spirit of the law, that dominate his 
viewpoint. If it is the industrialist who is passing judgment, 
he is concerned with the greatness and prosperity of the 
nation as seen in social tranquillity, and the increase in the 
standard of living, which will facilitate the expansion of 
business. If it is an intellectual who is rendering the opin- 
ion, the progress of the nation in culture and in science 
would appear to be of greatest interest to him. If we refer 
to the agriculturist, it is the valorization and stabilization 
of prices, farm credit, rental, the granting of bonuses, the 
improvement of seeds, or agricultural specialization, which 
constitute the thermometer with which he measures the 
political temperature. If it is the working masses who ex- 
press their opinions, it is the problems of social justice, social 
order and security, food and clothing, which dominate their 
interest. 
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If this is so clear, why organize. men in heterogeneous and 
inorganic groups contrary. to their natural affinities and 
views! 

It is precisely those who defend the old system who sup- 
plant the intelligent vote with the secret vote, which is lost 
in the heterogeneous mass of votes, thus facilitating the rise 
of political bosses and professional politicians. ‘They are 
not concerned with the will of the nation, but rather the 
exploitation of that will; not the interests of the various 
sectors of the nation, but those of the governing minorities 
of the parties. But what more can I say to you when the 
Catholic people of Spain believed candidly that they were 
being offered a Republic of Saint Vincent Ferrer and were 
given the most laic, materialistic, and Masonic one, by its 
own definition, that ever existed? And they spoke to the 
working classes of justice and government for the people, 
only to end up by closing the factories, abandoning the fields, 
and creating masses of unemployed strikers, while the Social- 
ist leaders, riding in luxurious automobiles, spattered their 
former comrades with mud. 

Misinformed indeed are those abroad who think that the 
persons who ruled during those evil years of our public life 
can represent a single thing in present day Spain! 


FOREIGN INTERFERENCE IN Our INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


The campaigns and machinations abroad have revealed 
the unity and strength of the Spanish regime. ‘These cam- 
paigns have discredited foreign propagandists in the eyes of 
the Spanish people, for if public events to which all types 
of foreign reporters have complete access are presented by 
them in a totally false and calumnious manner, what confi- 
dence can foreign news reports inspire in those who have 
seen the very reality about them completely distorted? Nev- 
ertheless, there are persons abroad, impressed by this propa- 
ganda, who believe that Spain lives without public institu- 
tions, and that we are advancing very slowly in the organ- 
ization and improvement of our regime, whereas within our 
country there are many who believe that we are moving 
forward too rapidly. 

There is one obvious fact concerning the life of our na- 
tion: the struggle between our internal reality and the de- 
ceptive concept about us that exists abroad. 

The historical evolution of nations takes place with a 
velocity that cannot be forcibly changed, and, in the case of 
countries which have recently passed through a civil war, 
their evolution must take place with greater deliberation, 
and without haste. In this process the aim must always be 
the attainment of.one’s own interests and must be worked 
out on one’s own initiative, and not because of the wishes 
or the actions of persons abroad. 

Pressure from aboard aimed to influence the internal poli- 
tics of another country is generally self-defeating. If when 
one is walking he is pushed, such action does not necessarily 
make him walk faster; the first reaction is to stop and even 
to go back. Political matters are the exclusive concern of 
each nation. The interior of the collective home is as 
sacred as that of the family, if not more so. 

As a result of this strange fondness to meddle in the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations, an attempt has been made 
to create the view that the Spanish regime is provisional, 
or completely lacking stability, in order to impress the fear- 
ful or intellectually weak. Stability is not a situation cre- 
ated by individuals; it is the result of the permanence of 
public action, attained in the usual manner, through the 
strength of institutions, and the confidence and general good- 
will of the nation. 


You saw a century-old monarchy terminated by municipal 
elections held only in the large cities. Neither the oldness 
of the institution nor the attainment of a favorable majority 
of the total votes cast gave any added proof of the weakness 
of the institution under that system. On that occasion was 
revealed the lack of faith in those who were ruling. 

There is no stability without unity in public matters. 
Therefore, in order to obtain stable formulas the first thing 
that is necessary is to assure unity of public support. As I 
have said on many occasions, what interests us is not the out- 
ward appearance but rather the content. Buildings are 
raised from the bottom up, and not from the top down, and 
one thing that they cannot lack is a foundation, a base with- 
out which the remainder would soon crumble. 


FIRM AND IMMOVABLE BAsEs oF ACTION ARE OF PRIME 
IMPORTANCE 


Our case is this: To establish a basis upon which to raise 
the edifice which is firm and immovable, and at the oppor- 
tune moment, when we are not being pushed by anyone, and 
no one can destroy the edifice that has been raised, nor en- 
danger that which we have achieved at such great cost, I 
shall present for your deliberation the final plans for the 
completion of the edifice, in order that you may elaborate 
on it, and the nation may make the final decision, without 
the slightest danger to that which has been won through such 
untiring efforts. 

The two great sins of Spain are her suppression of 
Masonry which betrayed her, and her battle against Com- 
munism within our territory. The two fronts of western 
sectarianism and Asiatic Communism are those which in- 
spire and support abroad the campaigns against our coun- 
try. In the bitter battles which both of these bands wage 
against us, there is unanimity in only one thing: to create 
hostility against and to calumniate Spain. It would be nec- 
essary for us to renounce our independence and sovereignty, 
or submit ourselves to anarchy and demagogy if we were to 
silence the noise of these campaigns. 

This is the great secret which the propagandists who at- 
tack us guard carefully. It is the basis for all the interna- 
tional machinations of the countries concerned, including 
those directed against the will of their own people; the rea- 
son for the censorship and machinations in their assemblies 
and committees checked only when the supreme interest of 
the people of the nation is at stake. It is also the talisman 
of those wretched criminals of our recent war, and the only 
justification for the legally questionable tolerance shown 
them in international relations. There could have been no 
peace, order, progress, or recovery of Spain without the 
removal of these evils. 

Spanish anti-Communism is not a fancy, it is a necessity. 
We would not be concerned with it if it had remained or 
could remain within its own boundaries, and not project 
itself abroad, plotting against the peace of other nations; 
if it would not destroy the loyalty of the people toward their 
own country, converting them, in effect, into veritable sub- 
jects of the Soviet nation. 

Communism may still be able to deceive those nations 
that do not know and have not experienced their chekas and 
their methods; but among those who, in greater or lesser 
degree, have suffered the effects of their revolutions, their 
acts of terrorism and their martyrdoms, there are few who 
can be deceived, for those who know Communism at first 
hand are completely inocculated against the evil. 

The present tribulation of Europe does not surprise us, 
for we knew that it would necessarily follow the triumph 
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of the Communist armies. Nevertheless, it can only pro- 
foundly impress a Catholic people, as in Spain. Only a 
world without sensibilities and completely materialistic can 
remain indifferent under such circumstances, but the coun- 
tries of the world that are Catholic and that have a con- 
science, consider it their obligation to condemn and plead 
for the termination of persecutions, and machinations against 
the law of God and of believers which exist and are being 
unloosed by Communism all over Europe. 


WESTERN APATHY TOWARD THE COMMUNIST DANGER 


The evils of Communism are deeper than can be imagined 
by those countries which have not lived under its system. 
The frivolity of modern life, in which people live super- 
ficially and in an atmosphere of constant activity, makes it 
possible for nations to become the victims of the disastrous 
effects of this evil from time to time. 

For over twenty-five years Russia has been striving to 
make Communism universal. Sufficient documentation is 
available throughout the world concerning the policies and 
congresses of the Comintern, with its program of violence, 
and its succession of revolutions and acts of terrorism. One 
of its decrees, however, is of special concern, that of the 
Congress of 1935, under which Communism changed its 
tactics of violence for that of collaboration and the unchain- 
ing of revolution from within the ruling groups. ‘Thus 
were organized the Popular Fronts, which would serve as 
the first step in the rise of Communism to power. Spain 
was the first nation to fulfill the decree. Infiltration into 
labor, student, university, and all types of organizations was 
the method used to facilitate the success of the maneuver, 
thereby weakening the resistance of other elements through 
absorption. 

The objectives were clearly set forth at those meetings: 
Spain, India, the colonial nations, and the nations of His- 
panic America. That which later occurred should not have 
been a surprise to anyone, for it had been clearly defined 
and put in writing. 

The modifications of Communism which have been tak- 
ing place in Russia in recent years have not removed the 
seriousness af the danger. The Communism that is being 
exported is the same as before, the only change being that 
it now has a wider field for expansion. 

The abolishing of the Comintern was merely a superficial 
move to allay the suspicions of the Allied Nations. The 
National-Nostel took over the same organizations and per- 
sonnel of the supposedly defunct Comintern. For comrades 
in other countries it became known as the “Service for For- 
eign Fellowship,” but it continued in the same direction and 
with the same objectives of progressively spreading Com- 
munism to every corner of the world. For Communism, 
Democracy is but a door through which to enter. It con- 
stitutes neither an ideal nor an aim, but rather a means 
which is accepted so long as it serves a purpose in helping 
to win the game, and that game continues today, following 
victory, with greater energy and greater resources than 
before. 

The western nations unwisely open their doors to evil. 
The most serious recent event in this connection, which took 
place last year, following the termination of the war, was the 
meeting of the Syndical Congress in Paris, where to the roll 
of drums and the sound of cymbals the Soviet representatives 
set themselves up as the masters and leaders of the labor 
organizations of the world. The representatives who gath- 
ered at the meeting, apart from their Marxist connections, 

revealed themselves in the Congress as obedient agents of the 


Soviet, and the work of winning over the labor leaders of 
the world was believed to have borne fruit. The only re- 
calcitrant member of the Congress was the representative 
of the English Trade Unions, who revealed moderation and 
good judgment. But he was not spared from insults and 
from the charge of being a Fascist, hurled against him by 
the Soviet-led majority. The fact that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was not represented and the C. I. O. was, 
has little bearing on the importance of the fact that the 
Soviet Syndicates were able to gain control of the interna- 
tional syndical organizations, with eight of the eleven con- 
trolling positions going to representatives controlled and 
directed from Moscow. When for the first time, in 1918, 
the official Soviet Syndicates entered the international syndi- 
cal organizations, they entered through the main doorway, 
as masters and rulers. It was to be expected that strikes, 
labor disputes, and subversive movements would follow in 
many parts of the world. 


DEFINITION OF IMPERIALISTIC COMMUNISM 


Communism prepares its plans deliberately, and carries 
them out in accordance with a definite pattern. It alone 
appears to know what its ultimate objectives are. Having 
known and rejected it, we have become an obsession to them. 
The preferences which the press and radio give them could 
not be more logical; but that others dance to the tune of its 
tambourine is neither logical nor intelligible. 

If Communism may have represented a universal move- 
ment of the proletariat at one time, voicing its desire and 
thirst for social justice, today, after twenty-five years of 
failure, it constitutes but one more imperialism of the many 
that have failed in the course of history. 

Communism prepares its “fifth column” awaiting the ar- 
rival of the great night promised by Lenin. In the Com- 
munist countries, in contrast to all others, there are no social 
conflicts, strikes are not permitted, nor is there the slightest 
foreign influence over the people. ‘They alone are an article 
of exportation for the happiness of the world. 

Social justice used as a lure to deceive and ensnare the 
masses is one thing, and the reality of Communisim in the 
present-day world is something else quite distinct. ‘That 
which is offered is one thing, and that which is served is 
something entirely different. 

Communism cannot raise the standard of living of human- 
ity, because its materialist doctrine is in open conflict with 
what constitutes the basis of economic progress. Commu- 
nism has failed in this effort, just as any system will fail 
which has as its doctrinal basis the denial of the right to own 
property, the denial of private initiative, and the refusal to 
respect capital based on savings, basic principles for the de- 
velopment of economic well-being. 

It is one thing for there to be, besides the right to prop- 
erty, certain related duties, and it is another thing to destroy 
that which constitutes the only stimulus for work and for 
the creation of sources of wealth. 

If private initiative were denied and replaced by that of 
the State alone, the most fruitful source of progress would 
be closed. The Government may stimulate, direct, and 
in some cases substitute the particular source of the 
initiative, but never can it replace it through a cold and 
static bureaucracy. 

If it were an attack on capitalism, how would they 
finance, raise credits, assure confidence, pay salaries, draw 
checks, and carry out credit operations and payments, which 
economic practice has been perfecting during the last cen- 


turies? It is, of course, not necessary to speculate on these 
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truths. We may behold the example, clearly and eloquently, 
in that great and prosperous country which is ruled by Com- 
munism. No one can deny either its wealth, nor the great 
extent of its territory, nor the time that it has had to per- 
fect its system, nor the docility with which it has been sup- 
ported by its people, and yet, upon looking into the situation 
in other parts of the world, it has become alarmed by the 
standard of living and civilization enjoyed by other coun- 
tries ruled by the more or less bourgeoisie regimes that they 
have calumniated. 

Great steel plants, huge cannon and tank factories, which 
constitute a gigantic arsenal for war, are all that Commu- 
nism has achieved in twenty-five years. In the material order 
Communism could satisfy the desire for justice on the part 
of the working masses, and it would still merit our censure 
through its materialist concept of life, its systematic denial 
of what justifies the presence of mankind in the world. 
Man does not live by bread alone, nor by matter, but also 
by the spirit, morality, and illusions, which must be stimu- 
lated and satisfied. Hatred and rancor are not his nature, 
but rather love and friendship. 


A Rea INTEREST IN THE WorRKING CLASSES 


We make a distinction between the true interests of the 
working classes and those of their professional exploiters. 
The balance of losses and gains for the working classes un- 
der the rule of the Marxist system could not be more un- 
favorable. Because, with the principles of economic progress 
threatened or destroyed, economy cohibited, and capital 
terrorized and discredited, not only is there a danger of dis- 
order, but the road is opened to strikes, closing of business 
establishments, lack of credits, misery, and a great lowering 
of the standard of living, as occurred under the Republican 
regime in that “Empire of Mire, Blood, and Tears,” as one 
of its principal leaders termed it. Under it, the dams of 
sensibility and harmony having been destroyed, Communism, 
being more violent, took over the direction of the country, 
and the strange interest of the Soviets checked the interests 
of Spanish organizations. 

‘The most important characteristic of the status of Spain 
at the beginning of our Crusade was its socio-economic back- 
wardness. That is why our Movement, among other serv- 
ices which it rendered to the nation, awakened in it a social 
consciousness and the realization of the imperative need for 
justice. ‘This social backwardness, the accumulation of a 
century, cannot, of course, be resolved in a day, much less 
under war conditions and the limitations of the past. 
Despite these conditions, however, the efforts that have been 
made by the present Spanish regime have been so great, and 
their accomplishments in the field of social reform have been 
of such magnitude, that they do not bear comparison, either 
with what Spain accomplished in any previous period or 
with what has been accomplished by any government abroad 
in this particular field. Nevertheless, it may be said that 
we have just begun our work, creating instruments, trying 
them out, perfecting them, and attending to the imperious 
needs of every moment. 

We have demonstrated that we know where the evil lies 
and that we are able to stamp it out, that our Movement 
has a philosophical and moral basis, and that it has solutions 
to its problems within a broadly conceived Catholic-social 
order. 


A Prosperous SPAIN; SOME INCONTROVERTIBLE Facts 


There can be no transformation of the social order that 
is not based on economic stability and strength. This is the 
reality of the task of our day. 


Spain is growing. According to the latest statistics she 
has a population of over 28,000,000 inhabitants. Last year 
the death rate in the country was the lowest in all our his- 
tory, and the lowest of all the European countries, averaging 
only twelve per thousand. This evidence of our demographic 
growth, which is so promising, involves many obligations in 
the sphere of production and the economic development of 
the nation. If, for example, we raise the standard of living 
in such important sectors of the country as those of the sacri- 
ficed classes that hardly have had consumption goods, there 
would not fail to be an increased demand for articles for 
consumption, and, in consequence, for transportation, cloth- 
ing, electric power, coal, steel, cement, and construction ma- 
terials, with the resultant increase in the importation of 
gasoline, cotton, trucks, fertilizer, tobacco, lumber, and other 
basic materials which we must import from abroad. 

To the immediate post-war task of producing, producing, 
and producing more, my administration has been concerned 
continuously with these economic problems, which, despite 
the World War and the obstacles that it presented, have 
been studied, put into effect, and in many cases solved. The 
problem is much more arduous than most Spaniards believe. 
We must not only bridge the gap of over a century of 
neglect, but we must also satisfy that which our just and 
equitative Revolution demands. Therefore, while we work 
incessantly to solve the technical problems of production, 
there has been inaugurated in all the provinces of Spain the 
study of socio-economic improvements, thus permitting us 
to carry out the general plans which Spain desires to carry 
out in this phase of activity. 

Great hydraulic, irrigation, and electric works, extensive 
plans of colonization, parceling of estates, great projects 
of new industries, the expansion of mining, the increase of 
our merchant marine, reforestation, and land reclamation 
are beginning to bear fruit, facilitating the task of putting 
an end to all unemployment, and improving and assuring 
the standard of living announced early in 1937, thereby ful- 
filling those early promises to attain “Not a single home 
without a hearth, nor a family without bread.” 

We must carry the spirit of this national revolution to 
the villages and cities, to the rural and urban areas. We 
must organize and transform Spain spiritually and socially, 
and this, as you know, could not be accomplished if we were 
to permit our honored bureaucracy to vegetate, and much 
less so under the banners of groups and parties which, for 
a century, have been making all Spain’s efforts fruitless. 

I can assure you that the socio-economic situation in Spain 
cannot be neglected any longer, for the misrule of so many 
years left us these problems in a catastrophic state. The de- 
spoiling of the gold and riches of Spain by those wretched 
persons who, after sacking our coffers betrayed their owners, 
aggravated the situation by diminishing the purchasing 
power of our country, which has found it necessary to re- 
cover through her own efforts, without the slightest outside 
aid. Only the order, constancy, and labor which have 
characterized our efforts to attain stability and peace, with- 
out wasting time in internecine struggles, will make it pos- 
sible for Spain to overcome all crises, and attain through her 
greatness and economic well-being that justice and social 
peace which is the desire of all those who truly love Spain. 

If the internal policies of Spain have been and are the only 
ones which could be adopted to suit the needs of the nation, 
the same has been the case with regard to her foreign policy 
during the last ten years. International policy is a delicate 
matter to be brought into public discussions, especially at 
the present moment, when the world is in turmoil and 
transition. Although the general bases of foreign policy 
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should be determined by the people, the details and incidents 
that arise from hour to hour are the special responsibility 
of the Government. Formerly, prudence was not considered 
essential in these matters. However, the unfortunate war 
in which the world is still engaged has put in vogue new 
diplomatic methods by turning over to the passions of the 
people that which formerly remained secret in government 
archives, a method which is being exploited by organs of 
public opinion that are interested in sensational stories, thus 
making it necessary for those affected to clarify to their 
people the patterns and bases of their policy. 


Our ForeicGn RELATIONS SINCE 1936 


The foreign policy of a nation must be judged, as in the 
case of her domestic policies, by the benefits and advantages 
which it renders to the nation, and not by the opinion and 
wishes of foreigners, who are often at odds with the best 
interests of the nation. 

It is worth our while to review here our foreign relations 
since the beginning of our Crusade. Spain was faced with 
a domestic problem, and not an international problem. For 
all Spaniards it was a problem of life or death. Our Move- 
ment had neither the slightest foreign relationship or com- 
mitment, nor did it serve a foreign interest at any time. 

At the beginning of our battle we gave polite notice of 
our purposes to our immediate neighbors. This was done 
in Tetuan, with regard to the zone of the neighboring Pro- 
tectorate, and through Algiers with regard to the com- 
mander of the British fort there. A private British airplane 
carried me to the continent, and England was approached 
in our first efforts to purchase the equipment necessary for 
our immediate needs. The fact that Spain was extended 
facilities to a greater extent by some countries than by 
others, does not change in the slightest degree the integrity 
and independence of our Movement. 

All during our Crusade we have bent every effort to pre- 
vent situations that might lead to violence, and conflicts with 
the various other European countries with whom we have 
traditionally maintained cordial relations. Many times not 
attaching importance to certain events and forgetting 
offences, compromising even our rights, we have maintained 
a friendly and good-neighborly policy toward all of them. 


NEUTRALITY Was ProcLAIMED BEFORE THE 
War 


During the period of our war of liberation, Spain did not 
acquire a single promise or obligation which it would be 
necessary to settle in the future. In political and economic 
matters, she resisted all compromising relationships and in- 
sinuations. The attitude of sympathy adopted by other 
nations toward us, over and above our particular intentions, 
produced in Spain the corresponding expressions of grati- 
tude and sympathy, and did not disturb our courteous and 
friendly relations with other countries. 

One event occurred during the time of our Crusade which 
constituted an important step on the road to Spanish neu- 
trality: namely, the statement made by Spain at the time of 
the tension following the Munich conferences, to the effect 
that it was her desire and intention to remain neutral if war 
should break out between the nations of Europe. 

Following the termination of our domestic conflict, and 
with the disappearance of what could have been a cause for 
the clash of interests and friction, Spain renewed her rela- 
tions with all the nations except two: the one with whom 
we had never had relations since the war of 1918, and the 
Mexican nation, which occupies a preeminent place in the 
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hearts of Spaniards, united as they are with her in bonds of 
blood and faith, language and sympathies, since its Govern- 
ment gave protection to those who had despoiled the treas- 
ure of our nation, having carried off gold, jewelry, and 
precious stones taken from our banks and stolen from our 
churches. The return of these articles has been set forth 
as one of the conditions required before Spain will recognize 
that government. In short, the return to Spain of what 
she considers hers, thereby reestablishing a fundamental 
right. The fact that the World War took place before an 
agreement could be reached, and the influence that this 
treasure exercised in the corruption and barter of con- 
sciences, have been the cause for the continuation of a situa- 
tion which Spain laments most deeply. 

We were saddened by the outbreak of the World War. 
Spain did not want war, for she knew what it involved and 
what it would mean; therefore, within our modest sphere of 
influence, we did all in our power to prevent the declaration 
of war. We knew that when people decide to solve their 
problems by resorting to war, all other considerations are 
subordinated to a single purpose, which is to win the war. 
And such wars always terminate by violating treaties, 
trampling over rights, and invading countries, if the ulti- 
mate aim requires it. 

We knew also and fully appreciated the weakness of the 
natural frontiers of Poland, in relation to the power and 
strength of her neighbors, and from the very first moment 
we knew that her territory would be partitioned. When 
the Polish front collapsed, we immediately made diplomatic 
efforts to prevent this, but to no avail. That which we 
feared took place, and Catholic Poland began her martyr- 
dom. 

It is a paradox indeed that the nation which, being Cath- 
olic, shared the greatest sorrow with the noble Polish nation, 
constitutes today the target of the phobias of its present 
Communist government. In the chancelleries of the prin- 
cipal countries, a trail remains of our notes and telegrams, 
which reflect the efforts made by the Spanish nation at that 
time. During this and later stages of the war, Spain 
observed strict neutrality in the struggle that confronted the 
civilized nations of Europe with whom she maintained rela- 
tions. Contrast this neutral and correct attitude of the 
Spanish nation toward the belligerents with the agreements 
and pacts signed by Germany with her neighbor to the east, 
which produced a sad impression in Spanish circles. The 
pact with the East facilitated Germany’s resounding victory 
in France. 

When Italy announced to us her plan to enter the war, 
we again offered our advice, in an effort to prevent the 
inevitable. Our action was received graciously, but her 
interests and hopes of victory at that moment outweighed 
our reasoning. 

As the war proceeded, the situation became more difficult. 
The life of neutrals is not easy when the war is fought 
between the most powerful nations of the world. Only the 
fear of creating new enemies holds back the belligerents in 
their ambitions. Respect for the rights of neutrals is not a 
gift which is customarily meted out to them; it is attained 
through the respect which the country itself gains through 
its prudence, firmness, and the weight of its own power. It 
is not sufficient to love peace, it is also necessary to be able 
to defend it. Since we have been faced with so many 
dangers, and have had sufficient serenity and strength to 
overcome them, we perhaps can understand better than many 
others, the tragedy of those countries of Europe which, with- 
out desiring war, were drawn into it, and whose government 
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leaders believed that they were choosing the lesser evil for 
their country, only to suffer injustice and persecution today 
at the hands of victorious Communism. I am certain that 
history will not treat them harshly. 


LoyaLtry Towarp FRANCE AND ENGLAND DURING THE 
War 


During the first stages of the war, which ended with the 
decisive victory over France, Spain showed consideration and 
affection toward the French nation, as is demonstrated by 
the relations maintained by its government and its represen- 
tatives up to the very last moment. ‘The attitude of Spain 
during the stage of the war when France was a belligerent, 
contrasts greatly with the activities of French Communists 
in Spain, who recently obtained formal recognition, in the 
words of the French Communist leader, as expressed in the 
National Assembly, when he credited the French Com- 
munist Party with the merit of having fought brilliantly 
in the Spanish Civil War, in this'way pardoning it for its 
betrayal of France at the moment when she was a belliger- 
ent and was at war with her traditional enemy. Spain, in 
the hour of France’s tragedy, forgot these offenses. 

The defeat of the Allies on the continent, and the arrival 
of victorious German troops at the Pyrenees frontier, created 
for us a new and difficult problem. ‘The principal interest 
of England at that time was that Spain remain out of the 
war. At that time offers were made and we were begged 
frantically not to permit the Germans to cross through our 
territory to the south, and thus avoid certain ruin. In our 
archives we have official evidence of these requests. Spain 
prevented the transit of German troops, and England was 
saved 

All the discourses that anyone may wish to make on this 
subject cannot destroy these facts. I make bold to ask: Did 
(jreat Britain desire that we prevent the passage of German 
troops through our territory? Was there any pressure 
exerted, or were there any requests aimed at assuring this? 
Did Spain win the respect of the Axis? Did this fact favor 
the Allies? The answer to these questions are obvious to 
anyone. 

During those critical moments Spain did not permit her- 
self to be carried away by the temptations which appeared 
to be to her own advantage. Noble and gentlemanly, she 
prevented invasion by every possible means without provok- 
ing an attack. What is important is the fact in itself, not 
the methods employed at each stage in its development. 
Therefore, it is immoral, to say the least, for those who 
benefited by this service to openly discuss the means em- 
ployed to attain it. 

When nations are in error, it is noble and honorable for 
them to rectify themselves. England and France judged 
Spanish policy by outward appearances, and arrived at a 
completely false conclusion: namely, that Spain was com- 
promised with and allied to the Axis because of commit- 
ments made during our Crusade. One of the greatest sur- 
prises of the Allies was to find among the papers and 
documents in the chancelleries of the Axis, evidence of the 
independent, firm, and serene manner in which Spain main- 
tained, during its entire Crusade, its complete sovereignty 
without any type of compromises; also, in her conduct, 
firmly but peacefully defending her non-participation in the 
war at every stage of the world struggle. No other nation 
of the world today could have stood the test of such a 
malicious expurgation of its foreign affairs. 

‘ Diplomatic documents cannot be judged in isolation, and 
when separated from other related documents, frequently 


they constitute only side-lights of the general picture, feints, 
soundings, efforts to obtain reactions which will reveal other 
plans and projects. 

The entry of the United States into the war gave it a 
new character. It became world wide, extending into time 
and space. Spain, united by close bonds with the American 
continent, felt a spirit of solidarity with the other Hispanic 
nations and, just as at the beginning of the conflict the 
Hispanic American nations raised their voices asking Spain 
not to intervene in the war, our nation now replied by 
declaring its neutrality in this new phase of the war, demon- 
strating its desire that peace should reign and be preserved 
on the American continent. 

During these critical months in the lives of Spaniards 
living abroad, who were faced by the militias of our 
despicable enemies, the Spanish Government ordered all its 
official representatives to direct Spanish residents abroad to 
act with utmost correctness as neutrals and in their full 
loyalty to the governments of the nations in which they 
resided. It is satisfying to say that during the long course 
of the war not a single Spaniard abroad was accused and 
tried, nor was the slightest complaint or criticism made 
against any of our legations or embassies. 


THe JAPANESE AGGRESSION AND Our REPLY TO THE 
Wuite Book 


In the War in the Pacific, the sympathies of the Spanish 
people were with those who were defending the’ principles 
of civilization, a culture, and a faith that were on the point 
of disappearing before the xenophobia which the Japanese 
glorified in. Despite these sentiments, which were frequently 
echoed in our press, and despite the harsh measures of our 
diplomats in their dealings with the Japanese authorities, in 
defense of the most elementary principles of human rights, 
Spain was not given the justice due her, because of the 
malice of our defeated adversaries, who were never idle in 
their plotting against the peace and friendship of our coun- 
try with other nations. 

The Spanish reply to the American White Book revealed 
the good will and the concessions which Spain extended to 
the United States and her allies during the period of the 
war. We could say much more if this policy of good will 
did not counsel us to remain silent with regard to matters 
which would offer us personal satisfaction if made public, 
but which would only aggravate differences, or prove acts 
which would only be added obstacles toward peace and 
understanding with others. 

This is sufficient proof that before the war, and during 
the war, Spain pursued a policy of good-neighborliness 
toward all the countries with which she maintained rela- 
tions, and that she has continued to follow this same policy 
since the cessation of hostilities. 

We do not expect Spanish policy to be pleasing to all 
nations at all times, for it must serve the interests of the 
Spanish people, not those of other nations. In this sense, no 
one can doubt that the Government policy of maintaining 
the neutrality of Spain, keeping her out of the war, and 
sparing the Spanish people from the most serious and devas- 
tating of wars, served the Spanish people effectively. In 
this regard, in serving the interests of Spain, those of the 
allies did not suffer. As has been demonstrated on repeated 
occasions, the principal leaders of the allied nations have 
recognized that our policy served that which, with so much 
anxiety, in the most difficult moments of her history, Eng- 
land asked of us. It also furthered the interest and success 
of the American armies, for through our neutrality their 
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victorious disembarkation in North Africa was assured. 

In the course of their history, nations adopt policies which 
best serve their own interests. There is nothing permanent 
or definitive in foreign policy. Those who were once our 
allies, a few years later became our enemies. The common 
interests of the moment weigh only among those who are 
successful in creating close bonds of friendship. A war, 
especially in modern times, tends to lead to other future 
wars. The fact that we remained out of the last war, and 
thereby did not open any new chasms, despite the grave 
moments which we experienced in our relations with other 
countries, not even in our dealings with those who have 
been traditionally hostile, has been a blessing to Spain, and 
has permitted her to look to the future with confidence. 

The foreign policy of nations is aimed at assuring its 
greatness and well-being. It is not static, it is dynamic, and 
subject to the uncertainties of every moment. ‘The deter- 
mination to perpetuate a policy based on historical accidents 
of the past constitutes the gravest and most dangerous error. 
Nor does it suffice to look to the present, for in foreign 
policy it is necessary to look to the future. Labor, progress, 
population, and state of formation, are what have weight in 
the relations between nations at any given time. 


FRIENDSHIP AND Demacocic FRENCH 


AGGRESSION 


PoRTUGUESE 


Spain has two neighbors along her frontiers, the Portu- 
guese nation, with which we are united by close, fraternal 
bonds of friendship, and the French nation. With the 
former, at the termination of our Crusade, Spain signed the 
first non-aggression treaty, and when the Germans arrived 
at our frontier, and were interested in Spain’s intervention 
in the war, Spain reaffirmed her neutrality, signing what 
was known as the Iberian Pact, which is as effective today, 
in time of peace, as it was in time of war. The date and 
circumstances of the signing of this Pact, and its aim to 
defend the integrity of the Iberian Peninsula, are the 
strongest possible proof of Spain’s intention to remain out 
of the war, and of her policy of friendship and good-neigh- 
borliness toward her sister nation. 

The unfortunate Spanish Republic could not say the same, 
for at that time took place that iniquitous conspiracy of 
Republican gerfalcons, assisted by Portuguese conspirators, 
which gained much publicity with the capture of the ship 
Turquesa. Not one of the Republican parties of that time 
is free from responsibility. Spain has documents, which are 
available to the public, which reveal the lengths to which the 
Republicans went in their passions and in their machinations 
against peace and order in neighboring countries. 

With regard to our neighbor beyond the Pyrenees, the 
policy of the Spanish nation during the war could not have 
been more noble and generous. Spain continued to main- 
tain friendly relations with France, and with the assurances 
offered, facilitated the concentration of the French on one 
front during the war, for they did not have to worry about 
our frontier. Spain did not attempt to take advantage of 
the defeat of France, even though we knew that before 
entering the war in defense of Poland, she laid claim to 
islands and territories belonging to us, in case of victory 
and in case Spain should participate in the war. 

Following the termination of the war, a bad-neighbor 
policy toward Spain which was denounced by the Spanish 
people, took shape. There followed a series of crimes and 


calumnies against our regime, attacks on consulates, violent 
treatment of Spaniards, and aggressions against our frontier 
by bands and even large organized forces, such as the one 


of October of 1944, when they entered by way of the Aran 
valley, spreading terrorism in the villages. All communica- 
tions with Spain were severed, and accusations against us 
and diplomatic maneuvering with foreign nations were 
made with a view to isolating our country. Would it be 
possible to define more clearly the aggression and spirit of 
bad-neighborliness of residents of one country toward an- 
other? Our regime could not be termed dangerous, as we 
have seen; the threats to peace are the demagogic Commu- 
nist regimes that rule without authority. It is clear that 
not even with defeat and disaster do nations learn the les- 
sons of war. 


CALUMNIES AND Lies AGAINST SPAIN 


International affairs today could not be more artificial 
and paradoxical. In the consciences of all people there is a 
general spirit of fear. All know who threatens the peace 
of the world, and who is plotting against the stability of 
other nations. And yet, no one dares repeat the name of the 
aggressor, and certain significant facts are completely for- 
gotten. No longer does anyone speak of the expulsion from 
the League of Nations of the aggressor Finland, or the 
Russo-German Pact, which led to the partition of Poland, 
and gave a free hand to Germany for her victory in the 
west, or of the Baltic states, or of the weakness and col- 
laboration of other leaders and peoples. Spain alone is their 
target, and their obsession, and the curtain of smoke which 
distracts their attention, carrying their thoughts far away 
from failures. Mention has been made of chimerical mach- 
inations by Spain which might be a threat to peace, forget- 
ting that this is impossible under the sign of the Catholic 
Cross which governs our actions. On the other har‘, noth- 
ing is said of the millions spent in Spain to create disturb- 
ances and revolutions, nor of the clandestine efforts to dis- 
turb the peace, and to lead the working masses of the world 
into rebellion, under the auspices of Communist agents 
whose panacea is the dream of a mythical paradise. 

With the increase in the magnitude of a modern war, 
and the shrinking of the world through rapid communica- 
tions, international solidarity and cooperation have appeared 
to be more important than ever before. Nevertheless, the 
path that has been taken is entirely the opposite from the 
one the people of the world wish to follow. If the last war 
has served only to permit certain nations to increase their 
territory, subject other peoples to their rule, and extend 
their power throughout the world, then the seeds have been 
sown for a future war. 

If on the other hand, the right to lie, which Lenin defined 
as a political weapon, is recognized as permissible in diplo- 
macy, and the United Nations Organization serves as an 
outlet for the passions and political intrigue of its various 
representatives, intervening in the internal and _ purely 
domestic affairs of nations, it will not create an instrument 
of peace, but will be the very cause of the discord which 
some nations desire. 


THE SERENITY OF SPAIN 


It is paradoxical that Spain is being slandered by others, 
when it is one of the few nations of the world which did not 
participate in the war, has profited by its lessons, and has 
offered to the world its spirit of collaboration and solidarity. 
To encourage the comprehension of the Western nations, 
she has forgotten old grievances and lamentable errors. 

I am grateful to the Spanish people for their serenity in 
the face of a mad world, and for their firm support at all 
times.. What we have been in the past has not been given 
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to us, and what we shall be in the future will not be given 
to us by others. It will be attained through the united 
efforts of all Spaniards. With Spain they shall continue to 
represent truth and reason. No, it is not the people of the 


world who are against Spain, it is the partisan politics of the 


groups who dominate the organs of public opinion, it is the 
eternal work of the Pharisees, the “‘Barabas” of a deceived 
multitude. 


Power Politics In The Near East 


THE CROSSROADS OF EURASIA 


By HUSSEIN ALA, Iranian Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered at the American Whig-Cliosophic Society, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., June 11, 1946 


T is a privilege indeed to address your Ancient Society— 
ancient by American standards but very young, a mere 
babe in arms, as compared to Persian institutions some 

of which date back to five-thousand years. 

1 am particularly gratified to have an opportunity to speak 
on the broad and beautiful Campus of this great seat of 
learning,—one of the oldest in the U. S.,—where already in 
1765, eleven years before the Declaration of Independence, 
ardent students spoke of the love of country, the worth of 
liberty and resistance to tyranny, under the Presidency and 
inspiration of the great John Witherspoon who brought to 
Nassau Hall a vision of its potentialities as a cultural agency. 

| believe your Society started as the Plain-Speaking and 
Well-Meaning Society. It will be my endeavor to mean 
well and speak plainly and frankly to you, on the subject 
suggested by your President, namely “Power Politics in the 
Near East.” 

lran, the country for which I have the honor of speaking, 
being situated in what is called the Middle East, the title of 
my talk should be slightly modified. 

And first let us see what Power Politics means: In the 
heydey of Metternich, well known for his leaning to intrigue 
and finesse, Power Politics implied something different from 
what it signifies now. It consecrated the principle of that 
concerted action of the Great Powers in affairs of interna- 
tional interest which after Napoleon’s fall governed the 
European system. This was the famous or rather infamous 
Concert of Europe, at which discordant notes were often 
heard, and its aim was to insure stability by suppressing any 
revolutionary movements. Today Power Politics, as I un- 
derstand it, means the reprehensible method by which the 
Strong Powers deviate from the straight path of adherence 
to principles laid down in International Agreements and Law 
and resort to force or subtle means—such as infiltration, 
penetration, pressure, to gain working control of the Gov- 
ernments of weak States. Just as politicians seek to attain 
their ends by compromise, intimidation and bribery,—sacri- 
ficing the principles they warmly advocated during the elec- 
tions,—so unscrupulous powers resort to the same means 
to achieve the end which the treaties and understandings sub- 
scribed to by them preclude. What was known in America 
as “dollar diplomacy,” that is to say the use of money for 
political ends and not for economic well-being, is a kind of 
power politics still practised by certain countries of the old 
world. 

‘The principles laid down by the Atlantic Charter, to which 
Iran adhered during the war, have unfortunately been pro- 
gressively abandoned in favor of Power Politics. The Te- 
heran, Yalta, and Potsdam agreements of December 1943, 
February 1945 and August 1945 involved possibilities of 
discord which have now grown to threatening proportions. 

The Allied Powers had, during the war, pledged them- 
selves to seek no territorial expansion; to respect the right of 


all peoples to choose their own form of Government; to 
avoid the use of the threat of force against other nations; 
to create democratic institutions of self-government based on 
the will of the people as manifested in free elections,—yet 
once victory was achieved and the unity required for con- 
certed and concentrated action against the common foe re- 
laxed, power politics came into their own. One of the Big 
Three demanded special privileges of the other two, refusing 
to make reciprocal concessions to their point of view, and 
hastened to pocket his gains and to extend them by unilateral 
action without waiting for the sanction of either ally or a 
peace settlement. 

Viscount Cecil in a recent speech described the policy of 
one of the big three’s Foreign Ministers, at the various con- 
ferences, as similar to the attitude of a character in Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays: “He never wants anything but what is 
right and fair; only when you come to settle what is right 
and fair it’s everything that he wants and nothing that you 
want. That’s his idea of compromise.” 

There is probably no country in the world where Power 
Politics have been so extensively and frequently practised as 
Persia, or Iran as we have from time immemorial called our 
Country. 

For over two-hundred years our stronger neighbors have 
resorted to these immoral maneuvers to achieve their own 
ends and satisfy their rapacious instincts. 

The important geographical and strategic position of my 
country as the link between the East and the West, at 
the Crossroads of Europe and Asia, has always been an in- 
centive for world conquerors to occupy our territory, in 
periods of weakness and internal strife; they have used Iran 
as a spring-board for their ulterior motives and gigantic 
projects. Often two countries with opposing interests have 
clashed on our soil and we have always been the losers. 

I will not dwell on ancient and medieval history which 
records the campaign of Alexander the Great against Darius, 
in the year 331 before Christ, the burning of Persepolis by the 
Greeks and their advance on India through Persia (the name 
given by Herodotus to Iran although it only designates the 
Southern province of Persia,—the modern Pars or Fars). 
The Mongol invasion of Iran by Tamerlane and Ghengis 
Khan, a veritable cataclysm and destructive avalanche which 
wrought havoc in 1220 A.D., is also well known to you. 

I will come to more modern times when Iran suffered 
vicissitudes of fortune and became the prey of intense rivalry 
between the greater powers. 

Already in 1722, Peter the Great had the ambition to 
reach a warm water port in the Persian Gulf and seized 
the opportunity offered by Iran’s struggles with Afghanistan 
to attack us in the Caucasus. He took possession of Der- 
bent, Bacou and our northern Caspian provinces, whereupon 
Turkey followed suit and occupied our northwestern prov- 
ince of Azerbaidjan as well as certain regions of the West. 
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Nadir Shah, the Napoleon of Asia, later, in the middle of 
the 18th century, restored the old boundaries of Persia, 
driving out her invaders, but again the Russians appeared 
on the scene and encouraged Georgia to throw off the yoke 
of Iran. Meanwhile Napoleon Bonaparte sent a diplomatic 
and military mission to Teheran in 1807 with the object of 
enlisting our support in the invasion of India by the French. 
Napoleon offered to help Persia recover Georgia, but once 
he had made peace with Tzar Alexander at Tilsit his warm 
support cooled off and his promised armed intervention was 
replaced by friendly representations to the Russians. Soon 
the situation in Europe obliged Napoleon to give up his vast 
Eastern projects and it was now the turn of the British to 
sign a treaty of alliance with Iran and to offer the services 
of British officers to train the Persian army for the war 
against Russia in the attempt to recover Georgia. But 
although the Persians fought bravely they were defeated by 
superior Russian forces and finally by the treaties of Gules- 
tan in 1813 and Turkomanchai in 1828, Lran’s fair prov- 
inces of the Caucasus, including Bacou, were wrenched away 
from her. 

Rivalry between Russia and Great Britain had now in- 
creased and became intense as Russia’s program of territorial 
aggrandisement and interest in India developed. Russia 
upheld autocratic government in Iran whereas England was 
on the side of the Liberal Movement, which had begun to 
stir men’s minds in Persia at the beginning of the 20th 
century. 

Yielding to popular agitation, Mozaftar-ed-Dine Shah 
was obliged to grant a Constitution in 1906 providing for 
the free election of Representatives of the People to sit in a 
Parliament House called the Madjless. ‘The constitution 
also laid down that the Ministers were to be responsible to 
Parliament for their acts. This did not suit the Russians 
who preferred the autocratic regime of the Shah on whom 
they could exercise easier and greater control. They, there- 
fore, intrigued to bring about the Coup d’Etat of 1908 and 
the closing of the Madjless (Parliament) by Mohammad 
Ali Shah. But the Nationalists reacted quickly; the Shah 
was deposed and democratic institutions were re-established. 

Then came a glaring example of Power Politics: The 
1907 Agreement between Russia and Great Britain divid- 
ing Persia, without her knowledge or consent, into 3 zones: 
The Northern under Russian domination, the Southern 
under British influence, and a neutral zone in between. 
Persia received the consolation of being assured that her 
independence and integrity would be respected. 

Iran refused to recognize this nefarious transaction and 
popular feeling which hitherto only distrusted Russia and 
believed in Great Britain’s professions of friendship now 
became incensed and embittered against what was consid- 
ered the perfidy of Albion. 

The determination of the new liberal regime in Iran to 
effect reforms and improve the lot of the people were system- 
atically frustrated by our northern and southern neighbours, 
particularly by the former. We were prevented from having 
access to the outside world for the negotiation of loans or 
the building of railways or the granting of any concessions 
for the economic development of the country or the exploi- 
tation of its rich potential wealth. Russia and Great Britain 
reserved to themselves the monopoly of any such transaction 
and usually exacted Draconian conditions for any small 
financial assistance. 

When we applied to America for a technical mission to 
reorganize our finances and the forceful and courageous W. 
Morgan Shuster came out in 1911 and set to work with 
cheracteristically efficient and expeditious American methods, 


he was speedily ousted in the same year by a Russian Ulti- 
matum delivered on flimsy pretexts to the Persian Govern- 
ment and accompanied by the advance of Russian troops 
towards Teheran. Meanwhile the Russian Military author- 
ities in Tabriz publicly hanged our leading ecclesiastic and 
other notables on the day of Achoura, which corresponds to 
your Good Friday. No wonder that the book Shuster wrote 
on his return to America was entitled “The Strangling of 
Persia.” 

When the first World War hegan in 1914, Iran declared 
her neutrality, but the warring nations around her did not 
respect her non-belligerent territory, which soon became the 
theater of hostilities and of repeated clashes of arms between 
the Germans and the Turks on one side and the Russians 
and the British on the other, causing my country consider- 
able devastation and material losses. 

It was only the Russian Revolution of 1917 and the up- 
setting of the Tzarist regime which prevented the dismem- 
berment of Iran, for a secret understanding had been arrived 
at between Great Britain and Imperial Russia to partition 
Iran definitely and to suppress the neutral zone on the con- 
clusion of the Peace. 

With the end of the war and the disruption of the Colos- 
sus of the North and the distintegration of its armies in 
Iran, the British Government seized the opportunity to con- 
clude an agreement with a subservient Persian Cabinet they 
had helped to put in power. ‘This was the Anglo-Persian 
Agreement of August 1919, which virtually placed Iran 
under the protection of Great Britain, although there was a 
“categorical reafirmation of the undertaking to respect 
absolutely the independence and integrity’ of my country. 

This sinister agreement further estranged the feelings of 
the Persian people towards Great Britain; the Parliament 
having refused ratification, the agreement was denounced. 

The American Government which had always shown a 
friendly and helpful attitude towards us and upheld the 
policy of the Open Door shared the misgivings of Iran, and 
this strengthened our hands in reasserting our independence 
of action. 

Meanwhile, the new regime in Russia, the Socialist Fed- 
eral Soviet Republic, entirely reversed the policy of en- 
croachment of its predecessors, and concluded a treaty of 
friendship with Iran on February 26, 1921. This was wel- 
comed by the people, who had suffered at the hands of the 
Tsars. The provisions of this treaty are so dramatically 
divergent from the line of Power Politics previously pur- 
sued that I must give you a summary of its main articles. 

Articles 1 and 2 of that treaty specifically provide that 
the Soviet Government ‘‘renounces the tyrannical policy 
carried out by the colonising Governments of Russia which 
have been overthrown by the will of the workers and peas- 
ants of Russia”; “desiring that the Persian people should 
be happy and independent and should be able to dispose 
freely of its patrimony, the Russian Republic declares the 
whole body of treaties and conventions concluded with Per- 
sia by the Tsarist Government, which crushed the rights of 
the Persian people, to be null and void” ; “declares its refusal 
to participate in any action which might destroy or weaken 
Persian sovereignty.” In Article 4, each of the two con- 
tracting parties “formally expresses its desire to abstain 
from any intervention in the internal affairs of the other.” 
In Articles 9, 10 and 12, Federal Russia renounces its rights 
in respect of economic undertakings, concessions for roads, 
railways, telegraph and telephone lines, ports, etc., obtained 
during the Tsarist regime with a view to subjugating Persia 
economically. 
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It has consistently been our policy to maintain friendly 
relations with our northern neighbour on the basis of the 
Treaty of 1921 and to try to remove, by direct negotiations 
with the Government of the Soviet Union, any misunder- 
standings and to solve existing difficulties. But unfortu- 
nately, the policy outlined in the Treaty of 1921, which, 
during the reign of Reza Shah Pahlavi, that is to say be- 
tween 1924 and 1941, was respected and observed by the 
USSR, has been modified. An imperialistic attitude and an 
excessive interest in our internal affairs has again come to 
the surface. 

Whenever, as during the reign of Reza Shah, foreign 
powers refrained from interfering in our internal affairs 
and were busy elsewhere, Persia was well able to put her 
house in order and work out her own salvation. She has 
often been criticized for being backward and her Govern- 
ment corrupt. A disgruntled American who was given full 
power to stabilize our finances and put our economy on a 
sound basis during the war, having failed in his mission 
owing to his own blunders, has, on his return here, gone so 
far as to advocate an Anglo-Soviet-American Guardianship 
for Iran for a long term of years. This is a preposterous 
proposition to make in the case of a country that has enjoyed 
its independence for thousands of years, has contributed so 
much to the culture, art and civilization of the world. Our 
voung Sovereign His Majesty Mohammad Reza Shah 
Pahlavi, who is very mature for his age and has keenly the 
welfare of his people at heart, has taken the initiative in 
social and economic development on modern lines. His 
father, the late Reza Shah Pahlavi, had accomplished, in an 
amazingly short space of time, a great deal in maintaining 
order within a country; in establishing discipline; in eman- 
cipating our women by discarding the veil, eliminating race 
prejudice; improving education and health conditions; in 
disarming the tribes and trying to settle them on the land. 
Hie introduced the radio and wireless communications, tex- 
tile mills and other plants; he constructed harbors, roads 
and a railway linking the Caspian Sea in the North with the 
Persian Gulf in the South, all of which means of com- 
munication and transport, paid for entirely by the Persian 
people without any foreign financial help, greatly served the 
allied cause during the war. Iran needed discipline and 
unity, for there had been a certain relaxation before the 
advent to power of the present dynasty—and now the 
present king has given Iran the lead in democracy, in encour- 
aging more individual responsibility; and in guiding Iran to 
adapt herself to new conditions;—but reforms and true 
democracy cannot be achieved in a moment by waving a 
magic wand. There are many difficulties in the way which 
perhaps are not understood abroad. Our ideals cannot be 
so easily realized. War conditions, the presence of foreign 
foreign interference in our elections, in our Parlia- 
ment, in our press; the existence of two political parties of 
the extreme right and the extreme left, each favoured by 
one or other of the Embassies of the interested powers, 
created distractions and periodic crises which prevented the 
succeeding cabinets from lasting long enough to carrv out 
their excellent programs of social and economic reforms. 
Decentralization and local governments are all very well in 
the U. S. A. and in England where the people are politi- 
cally mature, but they can be dangerous in a country where 
there are still: backward areas, and therefore the central 
government must be sufficiently strong to effect useful 
reforms. It is true that provincial councils for strictly local 
affairs and improvements within limits are provided for by 
our Constitution. So also is a Senate which would serve 
to check extremist tendencies. The present Prime Minis- 
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ter of Iran, Mr. Ahmad Qavam, has prepared a compre- 
hensive program of social, agrarian, and economic develop- 
ment; if he is given time and left in peace by the neighbour- 
ing powers he should be able to bring some alleviation to 
the sufferings of Iran, whose economy was disrupted during 
the war by the presence of British and Russian forces, 
and the release of very considerable quantities of paper 
money to pay for foreign military expenses. ‘This, accom- 
panied by the dearth of essential commodities, raised the 
cost of living by leaps and bounds. 

For you must remember that Iran was your loyal ally 
and that of Great Britain and the Soviet Union. She made 
substantial sacrifices in the common cause, having placed all 
her resources and man-power at the disposal of her friends, 
thus enabling the U. S. and Great Britain to transport over 
our roads and railways millions of tons of war material and 
supplies to the USSR in their hour of dire need. Iran 
indeed may claim to have contributed largely to the defeat 
of the Germans at Stalingrad. In spite of the services ren- 
dered and the sufferings endured, Iran found at the termina- 
tion of hostilities that there was great procrastination in the 
withdrawal of the Red Army stationed in her territory 
during the war. The presence of these forces had served to 
encourage a so-called autonomous movement, by no means 
spontaneous, in our Northwestern province of Azerbaid- 
jan—an integral part of Iran from the most ancient times. 
Every effort made by the Teheran Government to exercise 
its duties of sovereignty by sending reinforcements to main- 
tain law and order in Azerbaidjan was opposed by the 
Soviet troops, whilst the insurgents enjoyed facility of move- 
ment and resorted to armed violence. 

Russia’s action constituted a flagrant breach of the pledges 
she had given us in the hour of need in the Tripartite Treaty 
of Alliance of January 1942 and the Declaration of Tehe- 
ran of December 1943 which had also been signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. In Article 1 of the 
Tripartite Treaty of Alliance of January 29th, 1942, Great 
Britain and the U.S.S.R. “jointly and severally undertake to 
respect the territorial integrity, sovereignty and political in- 
dependence of Iran.” They assure her in Article 4 of the 
same treaty that the presence of the British and Russian 
forces on Iranian territory “does not constitute a military 
occupation and will disturb as little as posssible the admin- 
istration and security forces of Iran, the economic life of 
the country, the normal movements of the population and 
the application of Iranian laws and regulations.” In Arti- 
cle 5 of the Tripartite Treaty—the allied powers promise to 
withdraw their forces from Iranian territory “not later than 
six months after all hostilities between the allied powers and 
Germany and her associates have been suspended by the 
conclusion of an armistice or armistices or the conclusion of 
peace between them, whichever date is the earlier.” 

The Declaration of Teheran, signed by President Roose- 
velt, Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin on December Ist, 
1943, “recognizes the assistance which Iran has given in 
the prosecution of the war against the common enemy, par- 
ticularly by facilitating the transportation of supplies from 
overseas to the Soviet Union.” “The three governments 
realize that the war has caused special economic difficulties 
for Iran and they are agreed that they will continue to make 
available to the Government of Iran such economic assist- 
ance as may be possible . . .” and they “are in accord with 
the Government of Iran that any economic problems con- 
fronting Iran at the close of hostilities should receive full 
consideration . ” Last but not least, the Declaration 
solemnly affirms that “the governments of the U. S., the 
USSR, and the United Kingdom are at one with the Gov- 
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ernment of Iran in their desire for the maintenance of the 
independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of Iran. 
They count upon the participation of Iran, together with 
all other peace-loving nations, in the establishment of Inter- 
national Peace, Security, and Prosperity after the war, in 
accordance with the principles of the Atlantic Charter, to 


which all four governments have subscribed.” It is curious 
how the Great Powers have a way of suffering from amnesia 
when it comes to fulfilling the pledges they had given to 
the small nations. 

Having met with no success in our direct negotiations 
with the Soviet Embassy in Teheran, and with the Govern- 
ment at Moscow, we had no alternative but to bring the 
matter before the Security Council at its first meeting in 
London. This complaint, the first brought before the Coun- 
cil under Article 35 of the Charter, related to the interfer- 
ence of Soviet Military and civilian authorities in Azer- 
baidjan who, in the violation of the Treaty of 1943, had 
prevented Persian security forces from moving into our 
northwestern province. In London, the Soviet Represen- 
tative on the Council, Mr. Vichinsky, tried to prevent the 
Council from discussing the matter at all and finally sug- 
gested further direct negotiations between the two parties. 
This being agreed to by both sides, the Council passed a 
Resolution recommending such negotiations, but reserving 
the right to ask for a report and continue to concern itself 
with the matter. 

Direct negotiations carried on by our Prime Minister 
himself at Moscow in February and March having failed, 
we again appealed to the Security Council at its second Ses- 
sion in New York City on March 25th. This time the dis- 
pute was two-fold: first the question of interference which 
had remained unsolved and, second, the continued presence 
of Soviet forces in the North of Iran after the 2nd of 
March, which was the deadline fixed by the Tripartite 
Treaty. On this occasion the Soviet Representative asked 
for a postponement of the session of the Council and of the 
discussion of the Iranian matter. When this was strenu- 
ously opposed by a large majority of the Members of the 
Council, and particularly by Secretary of State Byrnes, who 
took a very firm attitude in the defence of the rights of the 
small nations, the Russian Representative, Mr. Gromyko, 
boycotted the meetings of the Council, and did not put in 
an appearance as long as the Iranian question was discussed. 

But undoubtedly the action taken by the Council, the 
determined attitude of the United States and the condem- 
nation of the Soviet Government’s breach of faith by world 
opinion had a chastening effect, and by May 6th the greater 
part of the Russian forces had evacuated the North of Iran. 
There remained Azerbaidjan, where it was practically im- 
possible to ascertain what was the real situation, seeing that 
the central Government had been prevented from exercising 
any authority in that region since last November. 

It is still not certain that all of the Russian forces, some 
of them perhaps in civilian dress, have left Azerbaidjan. 
We know that the railways in that region have not yet been 
handed over and the airport in Pahlavi, a Persian harbor 
on the Caspian Sea, is still in Russian hands. Azerbaidjan 
has ostensibly returned to the Persian fold, but the Gov- 
ernment has not yet been able to send into that region its 
regular army and gendarmes and officials. 

The Kurds, too, on our western border, are still a prob- 
lem. They have been incited and encouraged by Russian 
agents to claim their independence. This autonomous move- 
ment may spread to Turkey and Iraq, where there are also 
a large number of wild and war-like Kurdish tribesmen. 





I cannot well leave the subject of Power Politics without 
mentioning oil, which is a source of wealth and strength, 
but can also be the cause of friction, jealousy, and rivalry 
between the big powers when possessed by a weak country. 

Iran is one of the most important petroleum producing 
lands in the world and yet only a portion of its oil-bearing 
deposits in the South is being worked by an Anglo-Iranian 
Company, in which the British Admiralty has a majority 
of shares, under a concession granted 45 years ago before we 
had a Constitutional regime. This concession which was 
obtained under unfair and one-sided conditions was cancelled 
and a new one more consonant with Iran’s rights and inter- 
ests was granted to the same Company in 1933. 

The Soviet Government sent Vice-Commissar Kaftaradze 
to Teheran in September 1944 to request the granting of 
an oil concession extending over a large area in the North. 
The Persian Government did not see its way to discuss the 
matter during the war, when Russian and British troops 
were still stationed in Iran. Mr. Kaftaradze was informed 
that American and British companies had also applied for 
concessions, but were told that nothing could be done in 
the matter until such time as Iran had been completely 
evacuated. 

The Soviet Government resented the very reasonable 
attitude of the Iranian Prime Minister Saéd and the Vice- 
Commissar left “in a huff.” 

There is no doubt that the lack of success of Mr. Kaf- 
taradze’s’ mission and the dissatisfaction thereby caused in 
Moscow, was the cause of renewed activity and infiltration 
by Russian Military agents in Azerbaidjan and the North 
of Iran, which culminated in the fake autonomous demo- 
cratic movement of which I have already spoken. 


Recently the Russians have asked for the setting up of a 
Soviet-Persian joint stock company for the exploration and 
exploitation of oil in the Northern provinces, in which the 
Soviet Government would have a 51% share. ‘This pro- 
posal will have to be submitted to the next legislature for 
appreval. 

It would seem, however, that the best method of safe- 
guarding the political and economic interests of Iran and, 
at the same time, enabling the world to benefit from our 
rich deposits would be to pool all the oil of Persia, includ- 
ing the area controlled by the Anglo-Iranian Co., and set 
up an international corporation in which Iranian, Ameri- 
can, British, Soviet, French and Dutch companies could 
have shares. The management might be entrusted for a 
term of years to the technical experts of a country not a 
neighbor of Iran. The whole matter might be referred 
for study to the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. A special committee of the United Nations is 
dealing with the Atomic bomb; why should not oil, which 
is just as explosive, be a matter of concern to our world 
organization? 

I have tried, I am afraid rather tediously, to paint a pic- 
ture of power politics as they have been practised in Iran. 
In doing so, I have endeavored to put the facts impartially 
and liberally before you, being a fervent adept of Clio and 
Whig tradition. It is no exaggeration to say that in all 
the countries of the Near and Middle East the same bane- 
ful tactics have been and are still being followed. The con- 
tinuation of this state of things will no doubt lead to very 
grave and dangerous consequences. 


Nothing in my mind is more disastrous than to sacrifice 
the weaker nations to the ambitions of the Great Powers. 
Small nations should not be satellites in big power zones of 
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influence; they should rather be balancing buffers whose 
independence would separate the Great Powers, lessen their 
anxieties and help preserve peace. 

The Near and Middle East has become more than ever a 
critical point in international relations, the link between 
Europe and the vast continent of Asia; always a crucial spot 
in world history, the Middle East has today assumed tre- 
mendous importance. It is a region where the great powers 
have vital interests which unfortunately clash, where long 
standing rivalries exist which today are greatly accentuated 
to the detriment of the weaker countries who only seek to 
be rid of foreign troops and foreign interference in their 
internal affairs and left alone to work out their own salva- 
tion. It is a part of the globe in which for the sake of 
security, justice and prosperity and the settling of acute dif- 
ferences it is imperative for the United States not only to 


take more interest but to exert greater influence as the 
leading world power. 

We must at all costs make the United Nations a success 
if we do not want to relapse into Power Politics. Might 
must not any longer be allowed to prevail over right. And 
Power Politics exercised under the garb of the veto and of 
the extraordinary method of boycotting any disagreeable 
meetings of the Council must also cease. 

We in Persia have hope and faith in the United Nations 
Organization because America is a member of it and 
actively participates in world affairs—whereas the League of 
Nations was destined to be a failure by your absence. Our 
great expectation and prayer is that the U. S. will not shirk 
their responsibilities, but that they will exercise to the full 
their leadership for justice and fair-dealing among the 
nations. 


Army and Navy Merger 


DON’T BASE LEGISLATION ON PROPAGANDA 
By THOMAS C. HART, United States Senator from Connecticut 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., July 25, 1946 


R. PRESIDENT, I came to the Senate with the 
intention of taking no active part in any business 
connected with my former profession. At the be- 

ginning it was proposed that I might be assigned to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. The distinguished chairman 
of that committee expressed a cordial invitation, but I ad- 
vised against that assignment. Now, near the close of my 
incumbency, | am impelled to discuss the affairs of the Navy 
by speaking against the merger of the two services. 

| use the word “‘merger” not as meaning anything invid- 
ious, but because there is too much uncertainty about the 
other words, “unity” and “unification.”” While cooperation 
and collaboration by the Army and Navy are of course essen- 
tial, and the word “unity” is descriptive, the controversy of 
the past few months has been so disruptive of unity of spirit 
that its derivatives are not descriptive. 

I shall not take much of the Senate’s time on the points 
and arguments about which so much has been said and writ- 
ten concerning the Army and Navy merger. My endeavor 
is to set forth other and, I hope, new considerations, partic- 
ularly on various intangibles which are more abstract than 
concrete; features on which not enough thought has been 
given, and which, to my mind, are fully as important as 
anything to be gained by studying organization blueprints 
and discussing advantages and disadvantages which are more 
theoretical than real. 

I first heard of the merger project during the spring of 
1942 from an Army officer with whom I had long been 
associated, in work and otherwise. His was one of the best 
minds | have ever known, and had he not been very seri- 
ously handicapped in health, I think he would have been a 
prominent figure in World War II. That officer told me 
in April or May 1942, that a merger project was brewing 
and gave me the reasons, roughly, as follows: 

He said that, during the war, the Army Air Corps would 
separate more and more from the rest of the Army and work 
toward its cherished idea of a fully separate air force, 
against which movement the Army ground forces would 
make little or no effort. He thought that such separation 
would not occur within the Navy, which would stay closely 


integrated in all its elements. Moreover, that the Marine 
Corps, being the specialists in amphibious war, would be 
very successful and would come into greater prominence be- 
fore the Nation than ever before. Consequently, the trend 
would be such that, after we won the war, the Navy would 
have a powerful force, complete in all elements—sea and 
air—and with a very efficient and very mobile body of 
troops. As thus constituted, the Navy alone would be en- 
tirely ready for quick action anywhere, outside our conti- 
nental limits, for policing or any other activity which did 
not require ground forces on a large scale. 

Facing that probable development, the Army ground 
forces would foresee that after the war there was great 
danger that their activities would be confined to this conti- 
nent, and that the prospect for them was not much better 
than as a rather glorified training service. Consequently 
my Army friend thought that in order to retain their tra- 
ditional part in the national picture, the ground army would 
join up with the Air Corps in some sort of a merger project, 
under which it would have a better chance of retaining its 

ower and prominence. Whether his reasoning was correct 
or not, my friend back in the spring of 1942, was a true 
prophet as regards events. 

I suspect, Mr. President, that a certain amount of con- 
versations along that line was going on at that very time, 
but the Navy was not apprised of it until some time had 
elapsed. We now see that all components of the Army 
found time during the war to discuss and evolve the merger 
project. Even when they learned of it, the Navy seems not 
to have taken the project very seriously, at least not to the 
extent of taking time out from the war to give it much con- 
sideration. ‘The energy of the Navy remained engaged in 
preparing for and fighting through the greatest achievement 
on the sea in the entire history of the world ; that was fighting 
the way to the enemy’s heartland, at long distances across 
the oceans. Perhaps the Navy should have given adequate 
time and thought to the merger project during the war, but 
the fact is that they did not. For instance, Admirals Nimitz 
and Halsey, while very busy out in the middle of the Pacific, 
were called upon to advise concerning the merger project. 
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Each took a stand which he, when he had time for study, 
found to be incorrect, and each of them reversed his advice. 
That was most unfortunate. Both of those admirals have 
been criticized for shifting their positions, but anyone who 
realizes the conditions and circumstances under which their 
first advice was given should understand it. 

That is an illustration of the state of mind of the entire 
Navy during the war years. They were extremely busy in 
doing something which had never been done before, and all 
their thought and effort went into the work at hand. Con- 
sequently, the Navy did not obtain a general realization of 
what was happening until the merger had acquired great 
momentum. 

Now, Mr. President, the men in the Army and in the 
Navy, in all components in both services, are originally 
just the same kind of material. They come from all over 
the country, from all elements of our population, and in the 
beginning they average exactly alike. After spending some 
years in the respective armed services, those men are found 
to have developed rather differently and that is largely be- 
cause of the different circumstances of work and of living. 
The Army lives in contact with the people during peace. 
The Navy does not. Naval personnel are outside the coun- 
try much of the time; and, even when on our coasts, they 
are at sea on ships and are denied the contacts with the 
people which are normal for everyone else. Despite that 
detachment, their loyalty to their country and their observ- 
ance of the traditional words, “service before self,” are not 
excelled by any other body of this Nation. 

From the circumstances of their lives, I think naval per- 
sonnel tend to view the affairs of their own Nation some- 
what more objectively than they would otherwise do. How- 
ever that may be, the processes of thought and the outlook 
upon various questions do become different, because of their 
restricted association with their fellow countrymen, and the 
effect becomes manifest in various ways. One difference 
which has resulted is that development under which the 
Navy has become known as the silent service. They are just 
that the Navy personnel has been so for generations. Navy 
men do not talk very much. Consequently, they cannot talk 
well and they are not good at stating the case. Strangely 
enough, there is a tendency among Navy men toward some 
suspicion of the glib talker; and, though they eventually 
come to appreciate the value of the ability for ready expres- 
sion, their effort to acquire it is much teo sparse. 

The result is that the Navy’s case often suffers because it 
is not well stated. That is a rather normal situation. Since, 
as I have said, the Navy was quite inarticulate about the 
merger while the movement was acquiring so much momen- 
tum, there is a decided difference in the way the respective 
viewpoints have been set forth to the country. I think it is 
common knowledge that, as far as so-called publicity is con- 
cerned, the Navy is comparatively inept. In fact, it is years 
behind in the development of what has become so considerable 
and important a feature in this Nation’s activities, 

On the other hand, the Army, which does live in contact 
with the people, has developed quite differently in those re- 
spects. The Army seems to have its fair proportion of those 
well able to state the case and many of them are very good 
speakers indeed. Similarly, the Army has always been laps 
ahead of the Navy in its flair for publicity, and that portion 
of the Army which became the Army Air Corps certainly does 
stand out above the rest of the Army in its advertising ability. 

In setting forth the merger project before the country, the 
men of the Army Air Corps have found time to be very active. 
and they have often gone rather far in publicity—so far that, 


to my own mind, they have become decidedly out of order. 
I shall take some time on that angle of the situation. 

A few weeks ago the distinguished junior Senator from 
Wyoming told the Senate of one instance of Army Air Corps 
publicity, and he thought it propaganda, which emanated 
from a post in southern California. ‘That instance was in 
a lower echelon, and it is an example and cross section of 
what has been going on generally in promoting the merger 
idea, and particularly the idea of the so-called autonomy 
of the Army Air Corps, which really means the separate 
Air Force. 

Mr. President, at a somewhat higher level | will, in illus- 
tration, mention the activities of one Major de Seversky. 
He is a Russian, a very brave man, and was a splendid flyer 
during World War I, in which he was seriously wounded. 
Since coming to this country, he has engaged in various 
commercial activities, mostly in connection with aircraft, 
but with little success. He turned into a writer and pub- 
licist and, for years, has been prominent in publicity and 
promotion, as we all know. 

Last Spring Major de Seversky published an article in the 
Reader’s Digest comparing the damage which he, himself, 
had observed at Hiroshima and Nagasaki caused by the 
atomic bombs, as against the accomplishments in mass de- 
struction by Army Air Corps planes using ordinary high 
explosives. De Seversky also testified before the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee on Atomic Energy and repeated the extrava- 
gant statements of his article, a salient one of which was 
that practically the same damage caused by either of the 
atomic bombs would have been matched by one 10-ton block 
buster loaded with ordinary explosives. He also went into 
some detail, such as, for instance, saying that the Mitsubishi 
torpedo plant at Nagasaki had previous to the explosion of 
the atomic bomb over Nagasaki, been very seriously dam- 
aged by ordinary air attack of Army bombers. The Mitsu- 
bishi works were ruined all right, but the detailed investiga- 
tion by proper authorities disclosed that the Army’s bombing 
attacks had resulted in only three small bomb hits into the 
torpedo factory. In consequence, it was only lightly dam- 
aged thereby, and suffered no interruption in production. 
The really authoritative testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee presided over by my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McMahon], disproved all state- 
ments made by Major de Seversky in his Reader’s Digest 
article and in his testimony. 

Mr. President, Major de Seversky stated that he was at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki as an official representative of the 
Secretary of War, sent out there to examine and make an 
official report on the damages in the capacity of an expert. 
He presented no evidence to show that he was an expert 
in the effects of high explosives and, in fact, he is without 
experience in that field. His qualifications as an expert are 
those of a high-pressure propagandist, and that alone. How- 
ever, it is to be noted that he went to Japan and back in 
an official capacity, according to his own statements, and 
naturally at Government expense. 

I submit, Mr. President, that such action is very much 
out of line with proper ethics and the entire incident is such 
that anyone who fostered and furthered Mr. de Seversky’s 
mission to Japan has something to explain. We have heard 
of propaganda in other fields for which the Federal ‘Treasury 
has footed the bills and, although Mr. de Seversky’s exploits 
probably did not cost much, such a procedure is not in order. 
The objective is very clear. The effects of the atomic bomb 
were clouding the destruction caused by ordinary bombing 
and whoever was behind Mr. de Seversky was interested in 
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changing that impression no matter what distortion of fact 
might result. Major de Seversky’s widely circulated argu- 
ment was that the Army Air Corps won the war before the 
atomic bomb was used. 

Mr. President, this part of my subject is distasteful to 
me but I must mention the activities of the Air Power 
League. During the war years that organization was build- 
ing up by representing itself as nonpartisan and interested 
solely in promoting the interest of all kinds and phases of 
American aviation. Its original name was the Air Force 
League, but it was changed to the Air Power League to 
prevent any implication that it was partisan to the Army Air 
Corps. ‘The Air Power League received naval endorse- 
ment, many naval aviators joined it, and it embarked on 
a drive for members and funds, and it seemed to have accu- 
mulated an ample supply of both, particularly of funds. 

In its drive for funds, the Air Power League informed 
prospective contributors that funds contributed to it would 
be tax-exempt and, in proof thereof, used a letter from the 
‘Treasury Department, of which I have a copy. That letter, 
which is an official letter from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, states: 

It has been stated in your behalf (in the Air Power 
Leagues’ behalf), that you will not engage in propaganda 
or otherwise attempt to influence legislation. It is the 
opinion of this office, based on the information furnished 
and outlined above, that if you are operated strictly in 
accordance with your stated purposes, you will be exempt 
from Vederal income tax. Contributions made to you 
will be deductible by the donors in arriving at their tax- 
able net income. 


Some months after the date of the: Treasury Department’s 
letter, from which I have quoted a few sentences, the execu- 
tive committee of the Air Power League adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved, that the Air Power League unqualifiedly en- 
dorse the establishment of a department of national de- 
tense with coequal status for Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

It was directed that telegraphic approval of this reso- 
lution be requested of the directors and that any statement 
of the league’s position be announced after consultation 
with the Army Air Forces. 

On motion duly made and seconded, the executive vice 
president was directed to serve on any committee of 
strategy that General Spaatz might designate. 

On motion duly made and seconded, it was 

Resolved, That up to $50,000 would be spent in sup- 
port of the campaign for a department of national defense. 


I shall not quote further from the resolutions. That was 
the beginning. As far as I know, not more than $50,000 
has been appropriated to this purpose, but I doubt that that 
is the case. 

The Air Power League is in the hands of gentlemen who 
have been in or closely connected with the Army Air Corps. 
In the beginning, one naval aviator served as a vice president 
for a short time, and resigned when the executive vice presi- 
dent said that once the league finished its program of wide- 
spread organization over the country, it would have control 
of one of the most powerful and virile political organizations 
in the country. After the naval contingents learned that 
the Air Power League was far from a nonpartisan organ- 
ization, they drew out of it. The definitive action in that 
withdrawal was semiofficial, because on the 10th of Decem- 
ber last the leader of the naval aviators, who had been the 


Assistant Secretary for Air and had just become the Under 
Secretary of the Navy, wrote a letter formally drawing out 
of the league. His letter asked for the same publicity that 
had been given to the Navy’s original endorsement which 
was spread widely over the country. That request I find 
upon inquiry has never been complied with. 

Mr. President, it is going very far when an organization, 
controlled by men who held positions of honor, obtains 
money and memberships under false representations. The 
propaganda activities, which seem to head up in this Air 
Power League, have been extensive and, to great extent, 
those activities have been, to my mind, just as misrepre- 
sentative of facts as was the misrepresentation in the finan- 
cial field. 

I hold in hand a photostat of a clip sheet which was sent 
in by a somewhat irate editor who does not like to receive 
so many propagandizing hand-outs. The sheet is called the 
dir Power News and, as was published some months ago, 
the employed publishing agency is known as the Hal Leyshan 
Associates—a high pressure advertising firm of New York 
City. The clip sheet indicates that it is widely circulated 
and this number boasts that the Air Power League is sup- 
plying material to 2,000 women’s clubs. Another boast 
concerns financing scholarships for education along air pro- 
motion lines. I have made mention of the finances of the 
League—this clip sheet clearly indicates what the money 
which was collected is going into. 

The only name for these representations which go all over 
the country is propaganda—it is propaganda to promote 
legislaticn for the merger and for separating the Army Air 
Corps in any case. It is clever propaganda. It uses pic- 
tures. One picture shows the new executive vice president 
of the Air Power League. It shows him in civilian clothes, 
calls him a veteran and intends to convey that he is in civil 
life. Mr. President, the facts are that he is on the Regular 
Army list and payroll as a field officer of the Army Air 
Corps attached to General Eaker’s office, and carried as on 
duty with the Air Power League. I wonder if the officer 
is drawing flying pay for his propagandizing activities. 

I greatly dislike to handle dirty linen, and it is far from 
pleasant to bring out these illustrations. I do it because 
it is a menacing situation when extreme misrepresentation is 
spread over this land concerning anything so vital as the com- 
mon defense. President Truman has reproved the Navy for 
certain publicity which some of its individuals gave out. I 
hold that it was entirely right that the President should do 
so if he became convinced that the Navy was out of order. 
I have not heard that the President has taken any action 
whatever about the Army Air Corps’ propagandizing activi- 
ties. There appears to be ample ground for such action. 

All of these factors go back many years, when, between 
wars, there was so much agitation for a separate Air De- 
partment per se. During much of the period between wars 
a considerable number of Navy aviators believed in the 
separated air force. Probably more than a majority were 
for it. But such is not now the case, Mr. President, for 
the Navy’s aviators want none of it and are just as much 
opposed to the merger project as is any other part of the 
Navy. I mentioned intangibles, Mr. President. An im- 
portant one is the resentment which the clever but false 
propaganda has caused in the Navy. We all will grant that 
a unification which does not unify is not going to improve 
the Nation’s security. This propaganda does not unify. 

I cannot see that the Navy has been resistive to change 
and improvement in economy, cooperation, and collabora- 
tion. There is a considerable area of agreement and, with- 
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out new legislation, agencies have been set up—or existent 
ones improved—to that very end. After Senate bill 2044 
was placed on the calendar, further negotiations occurred 
between the Secretaries of War and Navy, during which the 
areas of agreement were further defined. The President 
took on himself the settlement of the remaining differences, 
then addressed a letter to the committees of the Senate and 
House, and the Senate Committee on Military Affairs re- 
sumed work. In that work, and, indeed, in the President's 
very presentation of the problem, I venture to submit that 
there is an initial defect: There is no defining of the func- 
tions with which the various arms are charged, or should 
be charged. There is no clear and specific defining of fields 
of action. Many things are nebulous, and the future of the 
Navy is most unclear. 

For instance, as the merger project now stands, the Ma- 
rine Corps is neither abolished nor absorbed, but there is 
no assurance that the Navy will continue to have the closely 
integrated and highly efficient amphibious corps which has 
so well proven its value in every war we have ever had. In 
fact, all indications are that future development would be 
exactly the reverse. The Navy is particularly disquieted 
and worried by the proposed limitation against its possession 
and control of certain types of aircraft. That would be a 
first step toward squeezing the Navy into the British mold 
and breaking up the sea-air team which, with small bodies 
of splendid troops, performed so splendidly. 

Now, the Navy appears not to have opposed setting up the 
Army Air Corps as a separate force. Since the Air Corps 
has always been a part of the Army, the Navy feels that it 
should leave that question to the Army. And so that so- 
called autonomy has been part of the project all along. 
However, Mr. President, in behind all the merger arguments 
along specific lines lies the Navy’s concern that under any 
of the arrangéments proposed the Navy will be a numerical 
minority. “The Army and the Army Air Force, spread over 
the country, will always be in a stronger political position 
than will the Navy. Despite any probable good will of the 
Army and an Air force split off from the Army, the politi- 
cal position of those services will be used toward the dis- 
advantage of the Navy. That disadvantage would be 
coupled with the other of being the numerical minority of 
1 to 2. Is there any wonder that, in that situation and in 
the climate which has existed, the Navy fears for its future 
under an organization in which it would no longer have 
free and direct access to the President and to the Congress? 

Now, Mr. President, wholly apart from any Navy con- 
siderations, I wish to put forward some views which con- 
cern that old question of simple separation of Army’s air 
components from the rest of the Army. ‘That separation 
was the subject of much inquiry, investigation, and report 
between the two wars. Most of the reports—and certainly 
the most authoritative ones—were against the separation. I 
submit that the events and developments of the art of war 
since 1940 strongly tend to prove rather than to disprove 
the correctness of the prewar decisions. 

It is absolutely certain—to my mind at least—that the 
Navy’s experiences are the strongest possible proof that, in 
amphibious war and the projection of our power over the 
sea areas of this world, air components must be most closely 
integrated with the rest. There is success when the various 
components live and work in contiguity, when they know 
each other’s minds and apprecicate each other’s part in the 
common tasks. 

The situation on land should be closely parallel, in the 
case of those ground and air components which likewise must 
work closely together. That necessity, that essential, will 





not be met if there is a separation of ground and air person- 
nel into separate watertight compartments. The men will 
not know each other, there will be a trend toward ignorance 
of each other’s qualities and difficulties, a lack of apprecia- 
tion of each other’s functions, and a drift toward antago- 
nism and jealousy. It is being admitted that special attention 
and precaution against that trend must be taken so far as 
the tactical air forces are concerned—those air groups which 
are to work with the ground army, though belonging to the 
separated Air Force. Then, Mr. President, why separate 
them? Why organize into a separation and create difficu- 
ties in cooperation, cohesion, and nearly everything else? 

The argument for the separate air force—autonomy of 
the air—which constitutes much of the motivation for the 
entire merger project, is mostly based on the so-named stra- 
tegic part of the Army Air Corps. That means the large 
planes of heavy cargo capacity and with long range. ‘The 
planes and their personnel have amply demonstrated their 
high quality. They can cover great distances at high speed. 
They can observe things on the land or on the sea from 
some distance—at as low an altitude as circumstances per- 
mit—but they definitely cannot examine anything on the 
land or sea. Where the planes of the strategic air force see 
something wrong on the surface, or find something sus- 
picious, the only possible next step open to them is to drop 
bombs. That is the built-in limitation of the strategic air 
force. It is a war weapon, and it is nothing else. Mr. 
President, as a part of the international negotiations looking 
to outlawry of atomic bombs, we ourselves have included 
other weapons of mass destruction. Well, strategic bomb- 
ing is mass destruction, the results in Germany and Japan 
certainly show that very clearly. So in the existing situa- 
tion, while the international negotiations are in progress, the 
necessities of the strategic air force provide a poor argument 
for setting up an air force separated from the rest of the 
Army. All logical reasoning points to close integration, 
just as in the Navy, where sea and air team together so well. 
Any other course means, at least to me, taking grave chances 
with the power of our forces on the land. Furthermore, if 
the Navy’s position is not menaced by that prospective 1-to-2 
minority status, a considerable part of its present concern 
and objections to merger should die out. So, from all as- 
pects, Army and Navy, I think the separate Army Air Force 
is the least defensible feature of the merger project. 

The idea was originally British, Mr. President, and the 
visit of the RAF Lancasters brings it to mind. It has been 
stated that in the 30-day tour of our country the Lancasters 
are on “operation good will.” I thought that we had well 
demonstrated our good will toward the British. We cer- 
tainly do not know of any lack of British good will toward 
us. If one asked what is the real, possibly the hidden, pur- 
pose of the visit of the Lancasters, some interesting specula- 
tions come to mind. I will not speculate, but one thing is 
certain—the 30-day tour is not in the interest of the Navy’s 
aviations. 

The Lancasters are good planes, and very charming gentle- 
men will be found in the crews. They will make fine 
impressions, and a good show will be put on over our coun- 
try. Many civilians will get rides. Our Army Air Corps 
planes will participate, will compare splendidly, and will 
add much to the show. It will cost something, but no doubt 
we can stand it. One circumstance is unfortunate; this 
show comes at a time of shortage in the Army Air Corps, a 
time when it has insufficient personnel to man the planes of 
the Transport Command. In consequence, that organiza- 
tion has to give contracts for much of its work, at least its 
overseas work, to the commercial companies. I understand 
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that $49,000,000 have been set aside to pay for that service. 
When Army personnel is used, the cost is about one-half. 

To get back to the British separated air force idea, I hold 
in‘my hand an article by an officer of the British Ground 
Army who had 6 years’ combat experiencce. The article 
has been printed and reprinted in reputable British maga- 
zines, and it is rather authoritative. It is somewhat tech- 
nical, and it is too long for inclusion in the Record. I shall 
only say that the article goes very far toward proving that 
the British Army was not at all satisfied with the history 
of the cooperation that was obtained from the RAF during 
World War Il. The article makes out a very good case 
on the necessity for close integration of all planes, except 
defensive fighters and strategic bombers, with the ground 
army. ‘The writer states that the American record was 
much better, and he seems to think that our existent organ- 
ization is better than is theirs. 

[ think it is already known that the British Navy was in 
a bad plight throughout the war because of the failure to 
build up the same kind of a sea-air team which we had. 
However, another article I have before me, which is by a 
British naval officer, is brief; and I ask to have it printed 
at the end of my remarks. 

(See exhibit A.) 

The general picture, Mr. President, is that British ex- 
periences do not aftord good reasons for our copying their 
separate air force. 

In closing, Mr. President, I submit that we made a 
wrong start in the Congress in our approach to this subject. 
The idea of unification, or merging, of organizations of 
certain similiarity has a strong appeal to us; it is in our 
blood. We started with the idea of first effecting that 
separation of the Army’s air component, and then tying three 
services, thus given coequal status, together at the top. The 
thought was that all the consequent and extremely variant 
problems would somehow be shaken down and solved within 
the rough framework of the proposed law. Starting with 
those broad premises, exceedingly able Senators of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs have spent many arduous days 
in framing legislation. As the situation has unfolded, more 
ind more difficulties are seen by those most affected, and the 
only net result at this moment lies in much damage to the 
unity of spirit without which any unification will in the end 
be a failure. 

There undoubtedly are defects in the organization of our 
defenses. A portion of those defects are within, rather than 
without, the War and Navy Departments themselves. 
Other defects do lie in the relationships of these two depart- 
ments with each other and with other departments and or- 
ganizations of the executive branch of the Government 
which also have war functions. There is a considerable 
area ot agreement covering improvements which can and 
undoubtedly must be made to remedy those defects. 

I think, Mr. President, that a new start should be made; 
and at the very outset, it seems to me, the task should 
be to lay That 
activities to 


out the functions which are to be met. 
fixing upon the responsibilities and 
the various fields of action, and then 
decisions on the best agencies for their fulfill- 
When the proper overall functions are defined, the 
field of overlapping interests of the armed services can be 
adjusted to improve real unity of administrative and stra- 
tegic effort. Then we shall have begun to formulate the 
heart of the new legislation. In that way we can avoid such 
an error, as, for instance, restricting the Navy on the types 
of airplanes which it may operate. The Navy’s weapons of 


means 
be covered in 
making 
ment. 


the future will automatically develop to conform to the func- 
tions assigned to the Navy. 

The Navy will be found in a cooperative attitude, as, in 
fact, it usually is. If anything, that arm sometimes gives 
way too far in cooperation. In the first Bikini experiment— 
and we had a second Bikini experiment yesterday—the atom- 
ic bomb was dropped from an Army Air Corps bomber from 
so high that the overadvertised pinpoint accuracy was bound 
to be a delusion. It has always been a delusion. The bomb 
exploded several hundred yards off center, which naturally 
affected results and the quantity of scientific data obtained. 
The proper method—the way to insure that the explosion 
would be right where it was wanted—would have been to 
suspend the bomb from an anchored kite balloon. That 
method would have been sure, would have eliminated great 
difficulties in the timing of the entire operation, and made 
it simpler and cheaper all around. Those facts are so evi- 
dent that anyone would ask, Why did not the Navy use a 
kite balloon? The answer is just as evident, and is that 
the Army Air Corps insisted on being in the show. It could 
not be left out and thus miss the chance for publicity. We 
all remember that much of the mass of publicity was about 
the Army Air Corps participation, and the flying generals 
gave out many words. So the Air Corps succeeded. The 
Navy cooperated and is open to the charge of having over- 
cooperated and thus needlessly imperiling the results of an 
expensive experiment. 

Mr. President, it has been announced that the unification 
project is to be taken up anew by the next Congress. I shall 
not have the satisfaction and pleasure of being here, to my 
very great regret. I hope I am not too presumptuous in 
offering suggestions for the future. One of those sugges- 
tions is that the Senate work on the subject with a joint 
committee and not one of the standing committees alone. I 
think the task should begin with that delineation of func- 
tions to be fulfilled which has been mentioned. [ do not 
think that we should start with the thesis that the Army Air 
Corps is to be autonomous, coequal, or anything else which 
will disintegrate the Army’s air from its ground forces. 
That proposal needs a reexamination, and it should be as 
thorough as was the wo.: of the Morrow Board of some 
years ago. 

Whatever may be the uecisions on these points, I think 
the case for reducing the armed forces departments from 
two to one would have to be very amply proven because 
thus far that has failed wherever it has been tried on a large 
scale. We all hope that we may, in the years to come, 
safely reduce our armed forces to very small dimensions. 
When that time comes it will be much more feasible to com- 
bine our forces under one Cabinet officer. Those forces are 
large now and there are many complexities because of the 
dimensions alone. ‘There are certain improvements which 
can be effected under the traditional two-department set up 
which, after all, has done pretty well in two big wars. 

Lastly, Mr. President, I most earnestly request that the 
deliberations in this body give due attention to those im- 
ponderables of spirit and morals which are so essential to a 
military service. “Those are intangibles which are priceless 
and, once lost, they may never be regained. 


Exuisir A 


In the British magazine the Naval Review for August 
1945, in an article entitled “The Naval Air Fleet,” there 
appear the following paragraphs: 

“It was possible to make out a good case for a single air 
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force, with all its advantages in regard to standardization 
and supply of equipment, with specialized branches for naval 
cooperation and army support. The case was made. The 
history of exactly how it was put over has never, so far as 
the writer knows, been authoritatively presented to the pub- 
lic, particularly the Admiralty side. In the official histories 
the subject will be found to be very lightly skated over, from 
which fact anyone is entitled to draw his own conclusions. 
It must, however, be remembered that the Prime Minister 
was to all intents and purposes a dictator. The Board of 
Admiralty appears to have been somewhat supine, but it was 
probably subjected to very severe pressure. The board was 
in any case extremely preoccupied with the antisubmarine 
war, then just beginning to be brought to'a victorious con- 
clusion after months of terrible peril. Sir John Jellicoe had 
been succeeded as First Sea Lord by Sir Rosslyn Wemyss. 
Whatever the cause, the Board of Admiralty seems to have 
been either unable or unwilling to put up any effective oppo- 
sition to the proposal to rob the Royal Navy of its air force. 

“Service with the fleet air arm was usually for 2 years. It 
was allowed to count as foreign service, even in home 
waters. Officers lost many of their shore allowances while 
serving in it, thus assuring its unpopularity among them. 
Having once served his 2 years, it was unusual for even a 


long-service officer ever to serve in it again, so that the time 
and effort spent in training him was lost to the Navy forever. 
Under this system it was obviously impossible for the Navy 
ever to train younger officers in naval aviation to fill the 
higher positions; later this became obvious when the Air 
Ministry had to nominate officers as wing commanders of 
carriers who were without previous sea experience. This is 
no way to belittle the excellent work done by many wing 
commanders and squadron leaders, RAF, who served as 
senior air officers in aircraft carriers, but there was not suffi- 
cient continuity, there were divided loyalties, and no provi- 
sion was being made for the future, Few, if any, air force 
officers would be prepared to jeopardize their careers by con- 
tinuous service with the Navy, even if the Air Ministry 
would allow it. 

“The Admiralty, continually prodded by the successive 
commanders in chief of the principal fleets, made several 
attempts to have the whole question reviewed, but without 
success. The Prime Minister eventually ordered that the 
subject was not again to be broached. Naturally, the situa- 
tion was not hidden from the ambitious young naval officer, 
who, having selected the navy as his career, became doubtful 
of the wisdom of specializing in a branch whose future ap- 
peared shaky.” 


“What Industry Expects of Education” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COOPERATIVE ACTION 


By JAMES L. DONNELLY, Executive Vice-President, Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
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College, DeKalb, Illinois, July 17, 1946 


ANUFACTURERS have a direct stake in the 
maintenance of adequate educational standards. In 
the first place, there are over 700,000 officials or 

top executives identified with manufacturing firms in the 
United States. A substantial proportion of these men have 
sons and daughters in our schools. They, of course, want to 
have the best possible educational opportunities available for 
these children. In the second place, higher skills are becom- 
ing increasingly important in industry. Industry is’ becoming 
more complicated. Industry will be dependent in a substan- 
tial degree upon young men and women now in school for 
the skills and abilities needed to operate our factories in the 
years ahead. Industry will place a high premium upon char- 
acter, objective thinking, accuracy, discipline, breadth of 
vision, understanding of cooperation, and other qualities 
which should be emphasized in our schools. The successful 
operation of industry in the future will require that workers 
understand the fundamentals of labor-management coopera- 
tion; they should understand that rights must be accompanied 
with assumption of responsibilities; and that the development 
of industry, the payment of higher wages, and the main- 
tenance of job security are dependent upon increased earnings 
through increased efficiency and preductiveness. In the third 
place, the stability and welfare of our country will be largely 
dependent upon the ability of our citizens of the future to 
understand and correctly interpret economic, social and 
political trends. In the fourth place, experience has fully 
demonstrated that the national income and the standard of 
living have a direct relation to educational standards. More 
money spent for education means higher income for all the 
people and a higher standard of living. High educational 
standards provide a better guarantee of higher national 
income and higher standards of living than do the superior 


natural resources of a country. For instance, certain Latin 
American countries as Colombia, Mexico and Brazil have 
excellent natural resources, but they have an exceedingly low 
standard of living and low educational standards. In Den- 
mark and New Zealand, on the other hand, the natural re- 
sources of the countries are extremely limited. However, 
those countries have a high standard of living and high edu- 
cational standards. 


RELATIONSHIP OF STANDARD OF LIVING TO EDUCATIONAL 
STANDARDS 


The direct relationship between the general standard of 
living and educational standards is clearly indicated by the 
following excerpts from an educational survey sponsored by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. This survey, 
which included all the states in the Union, revealed that... 

“31 states hold the same group positions in both level of 
educational and per capita retail sales.” 


The exactness of the relationship between educational 
levels and retail sales is evidenced by the following typical 
examples. In Chicago, the percentage of persons 25 years of 
age or over who reached high school was 40—retail sales per 
capita were $400; in Chattanooga, the percentage of persons 
over 25 years who reached high school was 33—the retail 
sales $330 per capita; and in Los Angeles, the percentage of 
persons over 25 years of age who reached high school was 
55—whereas, the retail sales per capita were $500. 

“32 states hold the same group positions in both level of 
education and the circulation of 18 nationally advertised 
magazines.” 


Magazine circulation is a recognized measure of business 
opportunity as well as of the educational level. 
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“31 states hold the same group positions in both level of 
education and the number of telephones in use per thousand 


population.” 


‘Telephone service is also an accurate measuring stick of 
the educational level, of the standard of living, and of busi- 
ness opportunities. 

“20 states hold the same group positions in both educa- 
tional level and rejections for military service because of 
mental and educational deficiency.” 


“30 states hold the same group positions in both level of 
education and current expenditure per pupil in public 
S¢ hools.” 


CoMMOoN OpyecTIVEs OF EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association has had the good 
fortune to participate in several conferences in recent years 
with educators. These conferences have been valuable in 
many respects. The conferences presented an opportunity 
for educators and industrialists to review their respective 
problerns. Improved understanding, confidence, and more 
effective cooperation have resulted from these conferences. 
These meetings have developed that the representatives of 
these two important groups have the following common 
objectives: 

Higher standards of living—for all American families, 
and particularly for those currently in the lower income 
brackets. 

Maximum employment—for all those able and willing 
to work. 

Higher educational standards—with a wider distribu- 
tion of educational opportunity, and with proper incentives 
and rewards for all concerned. 

Economic security—encouragement for those who are 
able to provide for themselves, and, for others, a proper 
measure of protection against economic hazards. 

Economic justice—an equitable share in the nation’s 
productivity for all, through protection against exploita- 
tion from any source, 

Civil, political, religious, and economic freedom—the 


only foundation for individual happiness, opportunity, and 
progress. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COOPERATIVE ACTION BETWEEN EpucA- 
TION AND INDUSTRY 


Pursuant to your courteous invitation, and consistent with 
the subject which has been assigned to me,—“What Industry 
Expects of Education,’—I respectfully submit the following 
suggestions regarding ways and means by which educators 
and industrialists may most effectively cooperate in accom- 
plishing the above objectives: 

(1) That the fact be emphasized at all times and under 
all circumstances and by ali groups that the free, competitive, 
snterprise system is the only dependable foundation for 
economic and social well-being; that this free, competitive, 
enterprise system is one which emphasizes freedom of the 
individual and which places a premium upon hard work, 
thrift, sacrifice, foresight, daring, initiative, and assumption 
of responsibility—a system which has enabled the United 
States, although having less than 7% of the population of the 
world, to produce in 165 years three times as much wealth 
as the whole world had been able to produce up to the time 
our government was instituted,—a system which enabled 
American industry to supply promptly and efficiently not 
only the military requirements of our own Armed Forces, 
but a substantial proportion of the wartime requirements of 
all of our Allies,—a system which has provided the Ameri- 


can worker with better wages and a far higher standard of 
living than any other system yet devised—and a system 
which has made it possible for millions of Americans to 
acquire insurance policies, war bonds and savings, homes, 
labor-saving devices, motor cars, and other investments. 


Size oF INDUSTRY 


Many persons think of our free, competitive, enterprise 
system in terms of “big business.” It is well to keep in mind, 
therefore, that while, on the basis of the last United States 
Census, there are 184,000 manufacturing firms in the United 
States, that there are less than 900 manufacturing firms who 
list their securities on any of the 19 recognized stock ex- 
changes in the United States. In other words, less than 
Y% of 1% of the manufacturing firms are large enough to 
list their securities on any stock exchange. 91% of all these 
manufacturing firms in the United States employ less than 
100 persons each and 65% of all of the workers in industry 
in the United States are employed by firms each having less 
than 500 workers. These figures clearly demonstrate that a 
great majority of the manufacturing firms in this country 
are small. The great bulk of the workers in this country are 
employed by these small industrial firms. Many of these 
firms operate on a close margin, with limited finances, and 
are particularly susceptible to the disturbing effect of un- 
wise legislation, unfair tax burdens, and unsound govern- 
mental policies. 


RELATIONSHIP OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
TO THE GENERAL WELFARE 


Many persons not directly identified with manufacturing 
industry fail to recognize their direct interest in the welfare 
of industry. They take a detached, apathetic attitude towards 
problems vitally affecting the welfare of manufacturing in- 
dustry. Many of these persons, either wittingly or unwitt- 
ingly, advocate policies which would encourage the substitu- 
tion of some form of collectivist government for our free, 
competitive, enterprise system. These persons overlook the 
fact that manufacturing industry in the United States is in 
a very substantial degree the foundation of our economic and 
social life—that the benefits made available through our 
manufacturing industries are principally responsible for the 
fact that the United States spends more for educational pur- 
poses annually than all other countries of the world com- 
bined,—that the development of our educational and religious 
institutions has been made possible largely through the earn- 
ings resulting from manufacturing enterprise and paid out 
in the form of wages, taxes, dividends and salaries, and that 
the burden of any program which takes away a fair profit 
from business, which impairs the efficiency of business, which 
circumscribes the productivity of business and which dis- 
courages private business enterprise, must eventually be borne 
by the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, and all 
others who are directly or indirectly the recipients of bene- 
fits associated with our free, competitive, enterprise system. 
Industry invites constructive criticism. Criticism directed at 
ways and means by which the shortcomings in the free, com- 
petitive, enterprise system may be corrected,—regarding ways 
and means by which the free, competitive, entetprise system 
may be made to function more effectively on behalf of all of 
our citizens,—is clearly desirable. However, all concerned 
should cooperate in discouraging practices, wherever they are 
found, which are designed to inoculate the uninformed with 
the destructive virus of foreign ideologies,—practices which 
are clearly calculated to discourage initiative, to encourage 
super, supergovernment with more and more controls over 
everybody and everything, and to eventually impair or de- 
story our free, competitive, enterprise system. 
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(2) That maximum production by private enterprise,— 
the production of the largest possible volume of goods, in 
the shortest possible time, at the lowest possible cost,—is the 
only dependable method to insure permanent economic and 
social stability. 

(3) That there is a vital distinction between proper and 
reasonable governmental regulation of private enterprise, and 
governmental control of private enterprise through excessive 
bureaucracy. 

The progress of the drive which has been leading us 
steadily away from a government based upon the freedom of 
the individual towards some form of collectivist government 
is evidenced by the following facts: 


GrRowWTH OF BUREAUCRACY 


Number of Federal agencies, bureaus 


i i Me eo i cessor es nanhens 190 
Number of Federal agencies, bureaus 
GS ee 1,141 


Annual payroll, Federal Government, 1935. .$1,361,000,000 
Annual payroll, Federal Government, 1946. .$8,000,000,000 


Number of civilian, non-military employes of 


Federal Government in 1935.............. 719,440 
Number of civilian, non-military employes of 
Federal Government in 1946 (May)....... 3,000,000 


The government should tell the people what not to do and 
not what to do. Excessive bureaucracy stifles initiative, slows 
progress, and eventually destroys freedom. 

(4) That the freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom of 
worship, and freedom of the ballot—and free men and free 
enterprise—are inseparable. If you hobble one, you hobble 
all. Freedom of action, freedom of enterprise—is the soil 
from which all other freedoms grow. 

(5) That education, ingenuity, resourcefulness and indi- 
vidual initiative are the only adequate defenses against the 
economic hazards of life. Education should emphasize the 
fact that the student be prepared to make a living and not 
to depend upon a beneficient government for a living. 

(6) That students should be acquainted with the fact that 
business is becoming more complicated; that competition is 
becoming increasingly keen; that the “law of the survival of 
the fittest” is relentlessly at work in industry; and that, ac- 
cordingly, the individual who has the best educational equip- 
ment will have the best chance for success in the industrial 
world in the future. 

(7) That education should have as its primary objective 
—teaching students how to think—to think objectively. The 
student should understand the fundamental importance of 
developing ability to think and analyze,—ability to marshall 
all the facts, pro and con,—to weigh the evidence, and then 
to draw conclusions. 

The student should be impressed with the importance of 
sustained effort and concentration. More emphasis should be 
placed upon the necessity of continued, intensive application. 
The student should be taught to do one thing at a time and 
to do it accurately and well. The student should understand 
that his success in life, no matter what field is entered, will 
be in proportion to his ability to engage in sustained effort 
and concentration. He should understand that a smattering 
of information and thin veneer of academic culture may be 
acquired without extended effort, but that a real education 
requires hard work and mental discipline. 


More EMPHASIS ON TRAINING TO BE Goop CITIZENS 


(8) That academic and technical education without char- 
acter training will prove to be a liability to the student as 
well as to the community. Character training means good 


citizenship and alert, capable individuals. Character train- 
ing means better employer-employe relations,—better coop- 
eration with management, as well as with fellow workers. 


(9) That-in the formulation of a vocational education 
program the following factors should be given consideration: 


(a) That of all the students who graduate from high 
schools, only 20% enter college, 14% remain in college after 
the first year, 12% after the second year, 10% after the 


third year, and only 7% actually graduate from college. 


(b) That more emphasis should be placed upon vocational 
training for those students who plan to terminate their for- 
mal education at the end of high school than for those 
students who plan to continue through college. 


(c) That educators should seek the cooperation of in- 
dustry in the field of educational guidance with the purpose 
of getting suggestions regarding the personality attributes 
and skills necessary in the different occupations. 


(d) That the student should understand that while the 
ability to earn a living is necessary, that education should be 
balanced, and that academic education means a fuller life 
and greater ability to discharge his obligations as a citizen. 
Courses in industrial arts, distribution, and extra-curricular 
activities should not be permitted to crowd out essential 
academic training. 


(e) That where the student plans to enter college, the 
fact should be emphasized that a four-year liberal arts course 
is the best foundation for any business or professional career. 


(f) That work study courses should be emphasized be- 
cause of the value of “on the job” training and the oppor- 
tunities for supplementary financial aid for deserving students 
and that in this work closer cooperation through manage- 
ment-educator committees is desirable. 


(g) That vocational education programs must be closely 
coordinated with the changing requirements of industry. 


(h) That the general educational program should be so 
arranged that the student will have full opportunity to de- 
termine his interests and aptitudes before a decision is reached 
on vocational work. 

(10) That Federal controls over our educational system 
should be resisted. The substitution of Federal control for 
state and community control of educational activities inevit- 
ably means the injection of political expediency into the 
conduct of the educational system. 


(11) That all concerned should be fully acquainted with 
the accomplishments of, and pertinent facts regarding, our 
educational system. The vital relationship between a high 
standard of living and a high level of education should be 
continuously portrayed. All elements in our economic life 
should be made conscious of the dependence of our national 
well-being on high educational standards. The shortcomings 
that may be inherent in any state school district organization, 
having a vast number of school districts and a correspond- 
ingly large number of programs, should be fully publicised. 

(12) That educators, as well as business executives, 
should in every feasible way participate in community activi- 
ties. Such participation not only provides an opportunity for 
educators and business executives to become better acquainted 
and to better understand their respective viewpoints, but also 
enables them to cooperate more effectively in promoting the 
welfare of the community in which they live. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to participate in this 
conference. The manufacturing industry is prepared to ac- 
tively cooperate with educators in the effort to maintain a 
high level of education and to provide a fully productive and 
prosperous America. 
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Public Interest Supreme 


COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY OF ALL PLAIN CITIZENS 





By SAMUEL P. CAPEN, Chancellor of the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Delivered at the Baccalaureate Exercises of the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y., June 2, 1946 


YEAR ago Americans were the most envied of all 

peoples. America was everywhere looked upon as a 

land of abundance, of individual opportunity and 
of an assured future so brilliant that no other country could 
hope to surpass it. Not all the citizens of other nations 
would have exchanged their citizenship for ours, but many 
would have been glad to do so. 

America was respected and admired throughout the world. 
lt was respected for its extraordinary achievements in war, 
both on the fighting fronts and on the production front at 
home. It was respected for its unmatched national power 
used with no purpose of aggrandizement, but only as an 
instrument for defense and for the liberation of subjugated 
peoples. By those who knew—and they were many in many 
lands—it was admired for its national unity achieved with- 
out coercion; a wholly voluntary unity and a degree of co- 
operation and mutual sacrifice never before exhibited by any 
nation except under the imminent threat of invasion. It 
was admired for the generosity and friendliness not only of 
the Government acting officially for the Nation, but also 
of the millions of Americans in uniform scattered all over 
the world and of the millions more at home who gladly and 
freely contributed out of their own substance to aid the 
unfortunate of other lands. 

A year ago Americans were proud, not with a blatant and 
offensive pride, but justly and quietly proud of the over- 
whelming success of our arms, of the ability and magnanim- 
ity of our leaders, both military and civilian, of the team- 
work and boundless good will of the vast majority of the 
people. 

A year ago Americans were confident; confident that na- 
tional unity would endure; confident that better conditions 
of life for everyone were easily within their grasp; that they 
could turn the immense productivity of war into peaceful 
channels with increased abundance for all; confident that 
they could and determined that they would play a leading 
part in organizing the nations for the preservation of peace 
and in binding up the world’s wounds; confident that the 
American political structure was essentially sound and suf- 
ficiently flexible for the Nation’s changing needs; confident 
that free enterprise had proved both in peace and in war its 
superiority to other economic systems, that it was not only 
more productive than any other but that it was the essential 
foundation of America’s high standard of living, and that 
it need not fear the rivalry of any form of totalitarian or 
state managed economy. 

A year ago the atomic bomb had not made its appearance. 
The war in the East was still on, but the end was in sight. 
The Charter of the United Nations was being formulated 
on American soil. The eyes of the greater part of mankind 
were turning hopefully toward the dawning of a new era of 
peace and prosperity. 

This was a year ago. If we now look abroad upon the 
world, what have we to say? If we review the events of the 
last 12 months, how do we feel about them? If we ask our- 
selves how far have we Americans met what was expected 


of us or fulfilled our own expectations, what will be the 
answer? 


Are we now envied? Probably to some extent, but the 
envy is tinged with distrust; here and there with hate. Are 
we respected or admired? Not much, I gather, from the 
reports that come to us through the public prints. Our un- 
seemly haste to scrap our military power has hardly con- 
tributed to the respect in which we are held in those quar- 
ters of the world where military might is still the dominant 
factor in the relations between nations. We may think we 
have been generous in our efforts to relieve the distress of 
peoples bereft of the bare necessities of existence. But these 
peoples do not think so. They see chiefly the delays, the 
maladministration, the enormous gap between what we led 
them to expect and what they have received. Is the uncer- 
tainty of our foreign policy an object of admiration? 

And if we turn our eyes upon ourselves, if we look hon- 
estly and objectively at America as contained within its 
national boundaries, what is our verdict? We see the most 
successful Nation in history—judged by any standard that 
measures human success—the strongest, the richest, the 
freest, engaged in mass sabotage of its own power, wrecking 
its own productive capacity, undermining its own admin- 
istrative machinery, abandoning its unity in favor of a reck- 
less struggle between irresponsible and selfish chieftains of 
industry and labor for mean personal advantages ; advantages 
which, if won, are largely illusory. We see racial and re- 
ligious intolerance once more rearing its ugly head. We 
see ourselves hovering on the brink of preventable inflation. 
We see lawmakers who lack the courage to enact laws to 
protect the general interest. We see executives who stand 
helplessly by without even attempting to guard the public 
safety. We see the greatest democracy being murdered in 
its bed. And the assassins are not invading aliens, not even 
the small though troublesome body of native converts to 
alien political theories, but the members of its own house. 

Are we proud? Yes, we are still proud, and justly so, 
of our war record, of the devotion and the sacrifices of our 
youth, of the good sense and the good will of the great 
majority of Americans, workers and employers, farmers and 
professional people, men and women in all walks of life. 
But if we feel any pride in the way we have managed our 
collective affairs in the first year of peace, then we must be 
hopelessly besotted with self-esteem. 

Are we confident? I trust that most of us are. Above 
all I trust that you are, and those of your generation. I 
trust that you are still confident that with our help—yours 
and mine and that of millions of our fellow citizens—an 
international organization can be perfected which will pre- 
vent wars and further the spread of justice throughout the 
world. I trust that you are confident of our ability to 
master our domestic problems, to preserve the American 
system of political and economic freedom, to develop civic 
cooperation, to demonstrate as we have never yet demon- 
strated the limitless potentialities of American energy and 
brains and resources for the improvement of life on this 
planet. 

But if we are confident, as we have sound reason to be, 
it should not be with a passive confidence. Peace must be 
fought for, and not grudgingly or half-heartedly. It must 
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be paid for by every one of us; paid for in money, yours and 
mine; paid for by denying ourselves some things we much 
desire ; paid for by individual and national self-control ; paid 
for by thought and imagination persistently applied by all 
of us. We cannot dump the task in the laps of our political 
leaders and go on about our private business. 

The horror of the alternative to peace is now vivid in 


everyone’s mind. But, unless war should break out again 
in the near future, which does not seem likely, the memory 
will grow dim; and as it dims our resolution will be put 
to the real test. We dare not forget. We dare not forget 
either the past horror or the still more awful prospect which 
is inherent in the new means of destruction. We must cre- 
ate and maintain a climate of opinion which will support 
our chosen representatives in the long and arduous business 
of strengthening the machinery of the United Nations until 
it can cope effectively with any possible threat of war. ‘The 
creation of this climate of opinion is not a job that can be 
delegated. It remains the collective responsibility of all the 
plain citizens of the United States. 

Some people talk glibly of American world leadership. I 
often wonder whether they have any idea what the phrase 
means. ‘There are only two ways to attain world leader- 
ship. The one is by conquest, or intimidation backed by 
the threat of conquest. The other is by moral superiority. 
The one is domination and its object is to exploit peoples 
and to exercise tyrannical power. The other is leadership 
in the interest of human rights “with malice toward none; 
with charity for all,” and it is exercised only by persuasion 
and by the compelling force of example. 

We have just lavished our blood and treasure to block 
the most nearly successful attempt in modern times to win 
world leadership by conquest. Surely it need not be said 
that the role of conqueror has no appeal for us, or ever will 
have. We nearly had world leadership of the second kind 
offered to us by common consent. But now the offer is held 
in abeyance, and properly so, until we prove-whether we 
deserve it. 

These, I think, are the most fateful days our Nation 
has faced in several generations. ‘They are not, of course, 
the days of the greatest immediate danger. But the danger, 
if remote, lurks nonetheless in the ofing. We are engaged 
in a race, and it is definitely a race against time. It is a 
race between democracy and totalitarianism, between popu- 
lar self-government and the absolute control of the many by 
a few who have seized the power of the state, in short, be- 
tween liberty and tyranny. It is unnecessary to identify 
the contestants in the race. They are well known. The 
race is being run before the eyes of the whole world. On 
its outcome a long future will depend not only for us but 
for men everywhere. And once more, as was said afore- 
time, America is “the last, best hope of earth.” 

What must we do to win? Nothing half so spectacular 
as we have done while you have been members of this uni- 
versity, although perhaps the task is harder because it is 
relatively humdrum. We must set our own house in order. 
We must show that free men can cooperate voluntarily not 
only to repel danger from without but also to improve their 
common lot; that they can and will curb irresponsible power 
by whomever exercised; that they can and will be tolerant 
of differences of opinion, respectful of the rights of others; 
that they can and will select courageous leaders who are 
committed to the advancement of no special interest but only 
to the general good. 


Democracy is not a state of heavenly concord. It is by 


definition a state of conflict, or, if you prefer, of compe- 
Its affairs are conducted on the basis of partial 


tition. 


agreements. That is what majority rule means. Opposing 
views and opposing interests are aired until one side prevails 
by force of numbers. But agreement on any issue of general 
policy is hardly ever complete or final. The opposing miner- 
ity remains and continues to press for the acceptance of its 
opinion. A democracy is therefore always in a state of 
unstable equilibrium. It is always in danger of being 
wrecked unless it has a set of rules and unless the rules are 
enforced with the assent of most of the citizens. 

Our own democracy is not only one of the oldest; it has 
also been in many ways one of the least unstable. The 
principal reason is that we have had a splendid set of rules. 
By and large the citizens have understood them and _ be- 
lieved in them. Although groups of citizens are always 
trying to break them, in the main they have stood up and 
the violators have been brought to conform to them. 

Sometimes, of course, the citizens are confused. They do 
not see how the rules apply to novel situations. Sometimes 
they are fooled by the specious arguments of the promoters 
of special interests. They permit infractions of the rules 
here and there without realizing that they are conniving in 
the overthrow of the house in which they live. But always 
thus far in our history they have finally come to understand- 
ing and have insisted that the principles which the rules 
express shall be observed. 

We all know the rules. They are embodied in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in the laws made in con- 
formity therewith, in the major decisions of the courts, in 
the sayings of great public leaders which have struck an 
instant response in the hearts of the people, in the long tra- 
dition of American national life. We know them so well 
that,-paradoxically, we tend to forget them. Now is surely 
the time to remind ourselves of a few of them which have a 
special bearing on the dilemma in which we find ourselves. 

Here, then, as a reminder, is a part of the American code. 
The public interest is supreme. It outweighs the interest of 
any group. The public interest comprehends the interest of 
both the majority and the minority. The majority of the 
moment may not exploit or curtail the rights of the minority. 
A minority may not take any action which is hostile to the 
public interest. 

Government, local, State, and National, is the instru- 
ment—established by the people, sustained by the people, 
controlled by the people—to protect and promote the public 
interest. All voting citizens are equally responsible for the 
Government. The Government, in turn, is equally respons- 
ible to all citizens. 

The Government operates through the sanction of laws. 
It may not operate in any other way. The laws are enacted 
by the legislative branch whose members are chosen by the 
people in free elections. No laws may be made conferring 
special favors, privileges or exemptions on any individual 
or any group large or small. No administrative officer may 
construe an existing law to grant special concessions to 
groups or individuals. If no law exists which empowers the 
Government to block the actions of a particular group of 
citizens which threaten the public interest, it is the instant 
responsibility of the legislative body to enact such a law. 
All laws apply equally to all citizens, and all citizens are 
equal before the law. No person may be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. No law 
may be enacted abridging freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, or freedom of assembly. 

The Government may not require a citizen to be a mem- 
ber of any organization as a condition of employment. No 
Government official may join, or retain membership in or 
receive any emoluménts from any organization having busi- 
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ness with the Government or seeking legislation in its own 
interest. The Government may not engage in business in 
competition with the citizens. On the other hand, the Gov- 
ernment is charged with the preservation of the conditions 
of free competition. It is charged with the prevention of 
any monopoly of goods or services by any individual or 
organization. Only the Government may levy taxes on the 
property of the citizens. 

In the areas assigned to it by law the authority of the 
Government is absolute. The Government is the custodian 
of public order, the protector of the rights and safety of all the 
people. To resist the Government in the exercise of its legal 
authority is a criminal act. No organization of citizens may 
strike against the Government or against the public safety. 

These are some of the rules—though, of course, not all of 
them—by which the United States has ordered its national 
life. They have not been arbitrarily imposed on Americans 
by a power outside their control. They have been made by 
the people’s representatives, acting with the people’s assent. 
They can be canceled or changed by the people’s represen- 
tatives, but in no other way. Until altered or repealed 
they are presumed to be binding. 

It behooves all of us to think them over and to measure 
the recent tragic disturbances of our Nation by this yard- 
stick. If we do so, we shall see that many of the rules have 
recently been more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. We shall have to admit that laws have been made 
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and allowed to stand on the statute books which violate some 
of them. We shall have to concede that officials in high 
legislative and executive positions have ignored one or more 
of them or acted counter to them. It will be clear that 
powerful individuals and organizations have no intention of 
observing some of them and have been allowed by our ser- 
vants, yours and mine, to break them with impunity. And 
it should be clear that every successful violation of any of 
them weakens the whole structure of American society. 

I am persuaded that Americans in an overwhelming ma- 
jority want to reestablish the rules in full force and effect. 
I am persuaded that in an overwhelming majority they want 
as representatives in State legislatures, in Congress, and in 
the courts persons who are neither spokesmen for nor sub- 
servient to any special interest either of capital, or labor, or 
agriculture, or any ism or creed; who have the intelligence to 
see and the courage to stand for the general interest; who 
have the integrity to disappoint some of their friends and 
to antagonize, if need be, some of their constituents for the 
sake of the welfare of America as a whole. I am persuaded 
that the overwhelming majority of Americans are sick of 
pussyfooting by either legislative or administrative officials; 
that they are disgusted with a supine attitude toward indus- 
trial terrorism; that they are ashamed to the bottom of 
their souls that this great country should be plunged into 
chaos, unable to meet its moral obligations to the world, 
unable to unleash its strength for the benefit of its own 
people. 

I hope that every one of you belongs to this majority. If 
so, do you want a prescription for your own conduct? Do 
you need one? Do you ask yourselves, what can we do? 
The answers are plain and they apply to all of us. We can 
talk, and in this country of free speech no one should under- 
estimate the value of talking. We can write, those of us 
who have had any practice in putting pen to paper. We can 
influence our neighbors, if we are sure of our own position. 
We can refuse to join any organization formed for what- 
ever purpose which has a political program designed to 
secure privileges for its members which are not enjoyed by 
all citizens. We can stand up to the abuse of the selfish 
and the prejudiced and we may expect plenty of it. We 
can accept being called either radicals or reactionaries— 
depending on which set of partisans is moved to honor us 
with an epithet—fortified by the comforting conviction that 
we are neither. Above all, we can vote. And when we vote 
we should have but one criterion: Is the candidate likely to 
represent firmly and fairly the interests of all the people 
rather than a special interest within the body politic? 

The University of Buffalo was founded 100 years ago in 
a time of fierce stress and partisan rancor. It has seen crisis 
after crisis in the national life. Now on its one hundredth 
birthday it sees another. Always the great principles on 
which the democratice organization of American society 
rests have triumphed over the attempts to undermine them. 
The triumph has never been complete and the threat has 
never been permanently averted; nor ever will be. Eternal 
vigilance still is and will remain the price of liberty. 

The university now calls you to mount guard in this never 
ending process of defense. It has a right to call you because 
you are life members of this academic society which has 
always kept the American faith. Its final injunction is 
couched in the words of the most inspired prophet of that 
faith: That you “here highly resolve * * * that this Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 
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